DEVOTED THE SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
LITERATURE EDUCATION. 
ics 
SCHOOL INSPECTION. 

Agent Massachusetts Board 
HREE factors which enter into and determine the value 
superintendent’s work are inspection, examination 
direction. distinguish between these and show the relation 
inspection the others, the purpose this article. 

Another distinction needs first made, viz., between the 
ends and means school work. The ends may included 
under three heads, 
Development Feelings, Conscience and Will, Moral 
Character. 
School life and work are successful far they contribute 
toward these ends. But many other agencies and influences 
are working either promote thwart these same ends, that 
school life and work are only responsible within their own limits. 
The outcome character all these combined influences should 
greater and better than the schools alone can produce. But 
may less and inferior, and for this final lack the schools should 
not held responsible. The supreme office superintendent 


direct the school life and work that they shall accomplish 
all that they are capable accomplishing, and all for which they 
are justly responsible. The reason-for-being the superin- 
tendency that the graduates the schools may not only 
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perceptibly but conspicuously, and knowledge power, 
measurably, more advanced than they would have been had the 
schools been without superintendent. 

The word measurably suggests the purpose school examina- 
tion one the superintendent’s functions. Examination has 
with the ends school work. Its purpose measure 
what school results can measured. Increments knowl- 
edge can measured volumetric tests. Increments intel- 
lectual power can measured dynamic tests. 

These periodical tests have many cases, had almost said 
most cases, been perverted from their true end and made baits 
goads incite pupils work. their true intent they are not 
for effect upon pupils all, nor upon teachers, but for the super- 
intendent’s personal use. They are him what his daily observa- 
tions are the navigator, means determining what progress 
making toward his port destination. They serve 
in,” Bacon says, those general principles upon which 
his directive work based, which otherwise would give forth 
directions too much large.” 

Examination has with the results school 
tion has with the means which these results are attained. 
The superintendent needs direct his search light continually 
upon all these means his work intelligently done. The 
means may analyzed and classified follows 


Attendance Pupils. 

self-evident that results can attained unless the 
pupils are school. This lies the foundation all the super- 
intendent’s work and the condition all, and therefore calls 
for unremitting vigilance. 

Buildings, Premises, Rooms. 

These, too, are means. The superintendent’s inspection should 
minute and constant the repairs the 
condition yards and out-buildings; the sanitation, cleanness, 
neatness and cheerfulness the rooms. The sanitation includes 
heating, lighting and cleanness refers the janitor’s 
work sweeping, dusting and washing; neatness the proper 
condition the teacher’s desk, the tables, floors, closets, shelves, 
scholars’ desks and coat-rooms; cheerfulness depends 
cleanness and neatness, the lighting, and the ornamentation 
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the walls. this connection might considered the care 
text-books and the personal cleanliness the pupils. 

That all and each these are proper subjects inspection 
evident, because all and each are means the three ends 
which have spoken. Some them are necessary conditions 
health, which necessary condition mental activity. 
Some them are determining influences the formation char- 
acter. They are factors the school life, which always 
distinguished from school work, and often more important than 
school work. They are the means which the school lifts the 
children the slums out the degradation their associations 
and becomes the evangel social regeneration. 

The Teacher. 

The personal appearance the teacher, the manner, the voice, 
are such potent influences determining all the ends school 
life and work justify the superintendent making them 
prominent subjects inspection. One superintendent has said, 
that the ideal teacher remarkable for her aprons. The whole 
philosophy that unconscious tuition which Doctor Huntington 
described that essay which has become classic, these quali- 
ties the teacher. 

The School. 

Its Discipline. 

Concisely stated, school may said good discipline 
when every member all the time minding his own business. 
The essential elements such discipline are, attention, 
obedience, order and industry. These are all necessary means 
the ends sought. Without these there can little acquisition 
knowledge, little increase power, development right char- 
acter. Not discipline merely, but each these elements 
needs made specific subject inspection. 

But this not enough. All these may exist school, that 
is, the discipline may excellent, and the school, viewed from 
the highest standpoint, failure. Inspection must penetrate 
deeper. The means which the discipline secured, the 
motives impelling attention, obedience and order, the stimuli 
industry, may such character vitiate all the 
results. While knowledge increasing, and mental power 
growing, the moral nature may warping and twisting under 
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the influence base motives and artificial incentives. And the 
physical health may undermined the same cause. The 
recent suicides European school children are symptomatic 
such failure the physical and moral side intellectually 
cessful schools. 


Its Organization. 


The numbers, size, grading and grouping the classes are 
important factors the progress the pupils, and such are 
closely looked after the inspector. They are not unfre- 
quently determined the teacher his own interest. 
and groups are too many too few, pupils are retarded 
advanced, for reasons which have reference the welfare 
the pupils. 

Its Class-work. 

Here further analysis necessary. Obviously the first part 
class-work the teaching. define teaching presenting 
the mind the thing learned that shall come 
know his own thinking, our definition will broad enough 
include the use books, the study all literary classics, 
and such self-teaching Hugh Miller did the caves and the 
beaches Cromarty, and Agassiz did his summers the 
Aar glacier, well that oral work directing observation and 
comparison and guiding inductive and deductive conclusions 
which ordinarily goes the name teaching. The inspection 
should ascertain first the teacher teaches the 
teaching intelligent, out fulness and clearness knowledge 
developing, calling into exercise all the forms mental activity. 

The second part class-work examining. The distinction 
between teaching and examining not always clear the teach- 
mind. practice the two are more frequently confounded 
than not. teach that the pupils may know; examine 
see they know. The examination should individual, that 
is, should determine promptly and conclusively the state 
mind each member the class the subject which has been 
taught. There much waste time this point that 
one the most important subjects inspection. The examina- 
tion should searching, and should strengthening, that is, 
should conducted that the pupil shall know what 
knows and have the satisfaction it. 
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third element class-work drill. Good teaching 
often rendered futile not being well followed up, that close 
inspection the amount and kind drill indispensable. 
Especially important see that the drill work the pupils 
are independent each other. 

Reviews are another feature class-work, upon the frequency 
and method which the success the work largely depends. 
Here again the intelligence the teacher the lack 
made evident, and proper inspection may prevent waste time 
and energy. 

Looking down upon this whole field, are forced conclude 
that inspection holds most important place the superintend- 
ent’s work. Examination cannot substituted for it. The 
function one wholly different from that the other. 
examination the superintendent may learn the existence dis- 
ease his school system,— more. Only inspection can 
diagnose the case and locate the trouble. 

his examination and inspection are thorough, can apply 
himself the process cure, not empirically, not old-wives’ 
remedies, nor patent panaceas, but the application those 
professional principles which constitute the educational pharma- 
copia. clear, too, that there whole class diseases 
which examination cannot detect all, and they are the most 
fatal ones. While examination papers are piling the super- 
intendent’s office, and per cents are steadily rising, and congratu- 
lations are the air, bad intellectual habits may forming, and 
worse moral alone can bring these light. 

Not office work, not pedagogical lectures, can the super- 
intendent attain the end his functional existence. They are 
both useful directive agencies, but superintendent who 
depends chiefly upon these will, the Scotch gardener said his 
minister, with the teeth up.” 

minister cannot preach with the highest success unless 
daily contact with his people the stress their personal 
experiences, superintendent cannot secure the highest out- 
come from the school system which the head unless 
spends considerable portion his time personal inspection 
the work along the lines which have been indicated. This 
less true county and state superintendents than superin- 
tendents cities and towns. 
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MORAL 
LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 


Head Master the Boston School. 
CREATION MOTIVES. 


necessary order the sequence the fundamental 
classes mental actions knowing, feeling, and willing. 
This law sequence makes clear the method procedure 
influencing the will another. not only true that the wills 
other men are not under the direct control our own wills, 
but also true that have direct control over the feelings 
others. The avenue the heart lies through the head. The 
state the sensibility can changed only changing the state 
the intellect. This true all effects which one person can 
produce upon the feelings another; and motives are feel- 
ings, motives can created only the creation knowledge. 
More than this, every different kind feeling, and consequently 
every different motive, aroused another’s mind causing 
his mind some particular kind knowledge. make another 
feel you desire him feel first make him know that which 
will cause the desired feeling. important part the prepara- 
tion for moral training, then, clear understanding what 
must known others order that the various feelings which 
can act motives will called forth. Let us, then, endeavor 
ascertain what particular knowledge the necessary antece- 
dent each kind motive which may influence the wills 
others. this attempt will follow the order motives 
from the lowest the highest. 

What causes the malevolent knowledge harm 
done one’s self. These feelings are aroused against the object 
which causes the harm. the case young children they may 
called out the action inanimate objects. Thus child 
resents the harmful effect the wind, stone against 
which has struck his foot. harm done intentionally 
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moral agent, the feeling resentment more intense and 
more lasting. But the young and the ignorant are not dis- 
criminating regard motives; hence often happens that 
resentment aroused against innocent agent immediate 
suffering discomfort, even when the end sought lasting 
good. Wenever need expect make ourselves loved children 
long appear hateful them. not what are, but 
what they believe be, that arouses their feelings toward us. 
habitually scold and repress children, and thus continually 
make them unhappy, shall arouse their resentment, even when 
intend all for their ultimate good. How often the severity, 
sternness, coldness well-intentioned father teacher chills 
the affection sensitive child, and turns away the heart raised 
him for loving sympathy. painful children, and 
therefore arouses feelings resentment. 

But not alone words and acts that create these feelings 
the very tones the voice are sufficient. Sharp, harsh tones are 
the natural expression ill-will, and consequently imply inten- 
tional discomfort, least lack sympathy regard those 
who hear them. Many teacher arouses the hostility his 
pupils the cold and unsympathetic tones which gives his 
directions and imparts his instruction. lines the face 
caused constant ill temper, lofty and contemptuous bearing, 
and even slovenly dress, may produce feelings repugnance 
resentment the minds children who observe them. 
expression, habitual gestures, and style dress indicate person’s 
usual state mind toward his fellow-men. these betoken ill- 
will, they awaken answering ill-will. 

Peevishness usually sign nerves; but the dis- 
ease the nerves may caused irritating the feelings. 
peevish child needs wholesome food, rest, quiet sleep, and the 
soothing influence gentle voice expressing patience, sympa- 
thy and love. His attention diverted from whatever 
annoys him, and possible, directed what amusing and 
pleasing. How often this form resentment exaggerated and 
made habitual the injudicious treatment parents and teach- 
ers. Scolding peevish child adding fuel the flames. 
Expressions contempt, ridicule, scorn, impatience will never 
allay, but always aggravate this feeling. various means 
which peevishness may produced and continued are worthy 
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May, 


careful attention, that may know what course not 

Envy presupposes belief, the mind the person who feels 
it, that injustice has been done himself. another has great 
wealth and have but little, may think there has been unjust 
distribution. may take the same view beauty, 
talents, the honor conferred upon him. all such cases the 
first impulse impute blame the possessor what desire 
for myself. Then there arises the feeling envy, which impels 
wish much evil him who possesses what superior 
what has. 

How, then, can envy aroused the mind another? 
suggesting and keeping alive his mind the idea wrong 
done him the unequal distribution favors among men. 
Keep the idea before any man’s mind that his neighbors are blessed 
with pleasures beyond their desert, and with less than 
deserves, and will become for soon grows critical 
regard unequal distribution favors, and correspondingly 
careless about merit. 

Jealousy caused knowledge the actual possible 
alienation the affections those whom love. These affec- 
tions regard our rightful possession, and hence believe 
ourselves wronged their transfer another. Jealousy may 
intensified almost any extent keeping before the mind the 
idea the wrong done feared. often heightened 
dwelling upon the acts vengeance toward which impels its 
possessor. 

may seem difficult account for that excessive feeling 
resentment which call revenge. doubt attributable, 
part least, one’s overestimate his own suffering and under- 
estimate the suffering others. Then probably the desire 
avoid the recurrence the evil once suffered adds the strength 
the motive. 

Fear results from knowledge impending harm. seems 
intense proportion the suffering anticipated and the 
the nature the harm experienced. often said that 
dread the ills not know. such cases the imagination 
plays important’ part magnifying the possible suffering. 
Tell child that something will catch him the dark, and his 
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once peoples darkness with all sorts dreadful 
monsters. 

Passing the second class motives, the desires, have 
inquire how these may created and among 
these the desire for life. The knowledge the pleasures 
but this desire can strengthened revelation great possi- 
bilities. Show how can obtain wealth, honor, wisdom, 
and happiness, and his desire live made stronger. is, 
provided his heart right, you reveal him great possibilities 
becoming blessing his fellow-men. Even the prospect 
death increases the desire for life. This account bringing 
the pleasures living more clearly view. course the desire 
live any particular kind life comes from knowledge that 
life, including the advantages hoped from it. child nor 
man desires engage unknown occupation. 

Almost the same line thought may followed regard 
the desire for happiness. The experience special kinds hap- 
piness arouses desire for the repetition similar experience. 
The pleasure attendant upon the acquisition knowledge, the 
exercise power, association with agreeable companions 
creates the desire for repetition the same 
tative knowledge any kind happiness the surest means 
creating desire for the same again. Keeping the idea par- 
ticular pleasures before the mind tends intensify the desire for 
them. 

The desire for knowledge begins manifest itself soon 
objects knowledge are presented children. This typical 
fact regard the creation this desire. Some knowledge 
the cause the desire know more. the known toy whose 
internal structure the child desires investigate. the known 
book that the scholar desires toread. the cause the known 
phenomenon that the philosopher desires ascertain. This gives 
clue the creation desire for knowledge. Desires 
know particular objects, books, sciences, subjects study, and 
on, are created causing some knowledge these particular 
things. Knowledge whets the appetite for knowledge. 

The strength this desire depends much upon the conditions 
under which the initial knowledge obtained. the first place, 
the knowledge must clear. Confusion has wonderful power 
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dulling this desire. the next place, the 
under which the knowledge obtained must 
Clear light, pure air, and agreeable companionship tend intensify 
the desire know. And finally, the subjective state the 
learner has much with the intensity desire. 
good health and spirits when drinks his first draught any 
spring knowledge, likely desire earnestly drink 
awakening and keeping alive the desire for wisdom. Manya 
man’s career for life-has been determined the smiles and cheer- 
ing words first teacher, sympathetic mother. 

Sociality, the desire for the companionship others, 
created knowledge regard those whose society desire. 
This feeling strengthened frequent gratification. are 
pleasantly associated with particular people for long time, our 
desire for their continued society becomes very strong. keep 
before the mind another the idea desired companions 
intensify his desire for their society. 

Imitativeness, the desire and act like others, aroused 
knowledge the character and acts those whom 
desire imitate. desire imitate the latest fashion only 
after know what is. 

The desire for the esteem others arises when know them 
observers our own conduct. The more meritorious the man, 
the stronger the desire for his esteem. Would you make child 
anxious for your good opinion, show yourself strong, wise, and 
good. 

Emulation arises from comparison one’s own power with 
that another. child condition measure his own 
work often with that another child, and the suggestion made 
the possibilily equaling surpassing the other, the desire 

The desire for power arises from the exercise power and from 
knowledge opportunity exercise it. Would you make 
this motive strong child, first lead him use the power that 
already possesses, and then show him new fields for the exer- 
cise new power. Encourage him solve one difficult problem, 
and then show him more. Lead him achieve success one 
department study, and then give him glimpses what may 
done other departments. This motive capable great 
strength, and needs judiciously treated. 
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The desire for possession may developed early 
created knowledge what one already has and what 
possible obtain. This motive often remains too weak because 
child not encouraged get and keep. Possession strength- 
ens the desire possess more. Knowledge the good that will 
arise from the possession wealth means increasing the 
desire for wealth. The more constantly the idea 
sessions and the possibility obtaining them kept before the 
mind, the stronger grows the desire for great possessions. 

Let now turn our aftention from the creation those 
motives which impel what believe will result good 
ourselves, and consider those which urge good oth- 
ers. The cause the benevolent affections knowledge 
good done ourselves. will try trace this principle 
application several forms these affections. 

The affection parents for children, children for parents, 
children for one another, does not arise from the existence, 
but from the knowledge family relations; and still more does 
from mutual acts sympathy and kindness. But 
produce feelings affection these acts must recognized acts 
benevolence. mother may devote herself day and night 
her daughter’s good, and win little love return. possible 
make self-sacrifice common, requiring nothing return, that 
the child comes regard his right. Mutual forbearance, 
kindness, and sacrifice far towards making clear mutual duties 
and revealing acts benevolence their true nature. Then, 
too, never know the real nature sacrifice till have made 
sacrifices ourselves. The daughter who always allowed 
amuse herself with music and literature and friends, while her 
mother slaves the kitchen, does not know what kitchen drudg- 
ery is. impossible for her appreciate her mother’s devo- 
tion. the family, out, benevolent acts must done under 
such conditions that they can known benevolent order 
create benevolent affections the minds those benefitted 
them. 

The best rule for creating feeling friendship toward you 
the mind another genuine friend him. you feel 
really friendly toward man, and always show act, word, and 
look, you are pretty sure awaken corresponding feeling his 
heart. But matter how warmly you yourself feel, you con- 
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stantly maintain cold, stern, reserved exterior, expect friend. 
ship return. Many warm heart loses half its power from 
false pride which forbids the expression friendly sentiment. 

Gratitude springs from belief the purity the 
which prompt the conferring favors. These must not 
bestowed frequently create the impression the mind 
the recipient that they belong him right; else they are 
not regarded favors. 

Patriotism arises from knowledge the good done one’s 
native land; hence this sentiment the minds 
children, others, the revelation them what their 
country has done for them and for the people. not created 
shouts, nor the firing cannon, nor 
but rather the history deeds sacrifice and devotion. The 
personification the fatherland strong, loving father, 
fostering mother suffering for the good her children, often 
fires the imagination and warms the heart. our country 
known great, good, and strong, and blessing all her sons, 
then patriotism kindled every breast. 

Humanity, universal love for man man, created the 
knowledge that all men are brothers. Too often the thought 
the suffering men distant lands allowed pass though 
concerned only another race beings. How often look 
down with contempt upon men nations less favored than our 
own. How frequently the accidents race, color, language, 
rank, and occupation create impressions real inferiority. 
the truths constantly pressed home upon the attention chil- 
dren that are all brothers, children one common father, 
inheritors natures essentially alike and common destiny, 
that are mutually dependent and need mutually helpful, 
that differences natural condition and power are usually inde- 
pendent merit, —let these truths kept mind, and children 
will learn love the human race, they will 
the sentiment humanity. 

The creation love God forms exception the rule that 
Sinai, the quenchless flames burning hell, eternal banishment 
from the presence offended Deity, the annihilation 
ners, endless darkness and everlasting chains, these and similar 
threatened tortures never turned one soul lovingly God. Hor 
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yors unspeakable and terrible fear they have often caused, but 
never reallove. Reveal child God mercy, pity, compas- 
sion, tenderness, forbearance, and forgiveness, and his heart 
once warmed with love and devotion. Parents and teachers can- 
not too careful regard the first impressions the char- 
acter God, which they give little children. Godis known 

The highest class motives created the feeling 
moral obligations. These feelings follow knowledge one’s 
ing action and know right, feel under moral obliga- 
tion, sense duty, the act; but know the act 
wrong, feel morally restrained from doing the act. The 
cause feelings moral obligation refrain from 
doing, then, knowledge actions right and wrong. How 

not necessary for our present purpose explain the origin 
the faculty the soul know right and wrong; may 
leave that Mr. Spencer, Mr. Lecky, and others who 
ten upon this Our business rather ascertain the con- 
ditions under which this faculty acts. many cases habit goes 
far towards convincing that actions are haye long 
been accustomed act particular way, and have known 
great many good people act the same way, are apt take 
for granted that the effect the action the production 
good, pleasure, those affected it. So, too, the authority 
the wise and good, those who have the legal right 
direct, often accepted conclusive regard what right 
and wrong. Parental authority settles the question right and 
wrong with young children. But the time comes when, many 
matters, they must decide for such cases what 
the standard which actions are judged? think anyone 
who will take the trouble observe himself and his friends few 
hundred times, when trying convince others that particular 
actions are right wrong, will find little difficulty reaching 
conclusion the means usually used such cases. the 
father attempts enforce obedience the ground authority 
alone, appealing power, and not conscience. Would 
secure obedience from sense duty the part his chil- 
dren, would make them know that what commands right, 
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always explains that the enjoined action will productive 
good and not harm. Would the mother make her child know 
that his noisy sport wrong, and restrain the child 
duty, she explains that the noise makes her head ache; and the 
work done. The little conscience becomes restraining 
The politician expects win the votes honest men, can 
show them that the policy his party will productive the 
greatest good the country. The teacher expects his pupils 
know that idleness and disorder are wrong, can show them 
the evil effects these courses conduct. 

continue our observations sufficiently, shall con- 
vinced that men practically regard the result conduct the 
right and wrong. Actions which those who perform 
them know will produce happiness and corresponding misery 
are right; those which the performers know will produce misery 
and corresponding happiness are wrong. If, then, you would 
create sense duty the mind another, show him the 
effect his conduct. 

sum the whole discussion the malevolent 
affections are created knowledge harm done one’s self 
self; the benevolent affections, knowledge good done 
one’s self others; and the feelings moral obligation, 
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NOTES THE EARLY ARITHMETIC. 
From the Earliest Times the Ionian School, 600 


JOHN KLEINHEKSEL. 
Professor Hope College, Holland, Mich. 

idea number dates back very early times. Without 

knowledge number, neither trade could have been car- 

ried on, nor governments organized. The very savage returning 
from the chase can give the measure his success only the 
use number. the tribal chief marshals his followers, and 
it, his return from the bloody field, sums the fallen 
and finds the aggregate his devoted captives. Hence the art 
calculation traces its feeble beginnings time when man- 
kind were unable either mark the progress made the use 
number, fully appreciate its value. older than writing 
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tradition; and earlier, good grounds believed, than 
numerical language. 

The question, How the idea number first originated and 
developed the minds primitive peoples, must, therefore, for- 
ever remain without authoritative answer. Instead records, 
there left only deep silence, extending through long peri- 
ods time. Efforts have, course, been made solve this 
riddle either observing the mind the child its first con- 
tact with the idea number, studying the analagous case 
uncivilized but historic nations and tribes their first efforts 
surmount the condition barbarism. But whatever theories 
are advanced, the conclusions must lack the historic basis, and 
cannot rise above the dead level uncertain speculation. 

The history mathematics cannot with certainty traced 
back any school period before that the Ionian Greeks, 
which school was founded Thales, 600 one the seven 
sages Greece. Between these two periods which may call 
the speculative and the historic, intermediate period, 
brief survey which the present article 

Asia, which the concurring testimony history, compara- 
tive philology, and Sacred Writ, was the cradle the human 
race, seems likewise have been the quarter the globe where 
the light science first began dawn. Here all the early races 
dwelt and such them have left records behind them, all 
had some knowledge the use number. Principal among 
these are the the Babylonians, the Hebrews, the 
nicians and the Egyptians. matter regret that our 
knowledge the mathematical attainments these great peo- 
ples imperfect, that connected account them 
facts known are very few, and only summary 
conclusions generally believed true can here given. 

occupied the level and fertile valley the lower 
Euphrates. One the most ancient monarchies, known 
have been powerful nation early 2280, The 
learning and wisdom this people were proverbial from the 
earliest times. There some historical evidence tending prove 
that the were the leaders their time learning, and 
the teachers surrounding and later nations. But they seem 
have received too much credit. They were, indeed, the improv- 
ers the sciences with which they have long been credited, but 
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not the originators that honor appears belong 
ing race highlanders called the Accadians people which 
course time were consolidated with them. Says Canon Rawlin- 
son, The sciences which the early can proved 
have excelled are the cognate ones arithmetic 
them owe the original and recondite idea, dating 
far back 2200, C., the constitution and names the 
twelve signs the zodiac. Interesting lunar tables very 
early date have also been found. Such considerable attention 
astronomy implies mean advance mathematical knowledge, 
even had direct evidence upon the But such evi- 
dence, certain extent, does exist. Their unit was 
very convenient number which was never entirely dropped. 
According the Britannica, tablet was found 
Senkerah the banks the Euphrates, which probably belongs 
early period. this tablet table squares and cubes 
given, correctly from one sixty. These numbers 
are expressed notation different from, but scarcely more 
cumbrous than the Roman notation. 

The history the rise this primeval seat civilization has 
but recently become known the decipherment the 
native monuments. scanty statements classical writers 
are now being replaced the evidence original documents. 
And though the materials are still but tithe what may 
hope hereafter obtain, the scholar can now sketch the outlines 
the history, the art, and the science the powerful nations 
the Tigris and Euphrates. 

The learning the was transmitted their 
cessive Assyrian and Babylonian conquerors. Assyria was land 
soldiers, and was only their later history that they paid 
any attention learning. seems, however, that they mainly 
contented themselves work over the contents the older libra- 
ries, least one which was found every large 
city. But our information this subject scant, owing the 
difficulty the dialect which the tablets are written. 
equally obscure subject the mathematics the later Babylon- 
ians. Beyond the fact that this people owed their indebtedness 
the and that the reports issued their astronomi- 
cal observations were marked with something the precision 
modern times, little can said. the nature and extent 
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their mathematical acquirements,” says Canon Rawlinson, 
account can given, since the writers who mention them enter 
into details the subject.” 

turning our attention westward, significant that both 
the Hebrews and Pheenicians profess have migrated from Chal- 
dea. According the Encyclopedia Brittanica, ninth edition, 
the first monarchs whose monumental records 
possess, had their seat Ur, the right bank the Euphrates. 
This place was also, according the Scriptural account, the early 
home Abraham. is, therefore, scarcely surprising that 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, course with 
good degree national partiality,—that Abraham was the 
inventor arithmetic, and that the descendants that patriarch 
communicated the knowledge numbers the Egyptians. 
has also been very commonly assumed that the Greeks copied 
their method notation from the Hebrews. This assumption 
undoubtedly erroneous, since recent evidence the subject tends 
prove that the Hebrews were not the lenders, but the borrow- 
ers. The Hebrews not seem, therefore, have developed any 
great aptitude for the science number. 

While the were led the study and use number 
their love astronomy and astrology, the were 
led their extensive commercial transactions. Strabo’s 
time, the invention arithmetic was accredited the Phe- 
nicians. Owing, however, the confessedly origin 
this people, and their extensive trade with the this 
seems highly improbable. will readily granted, however, 
that the operations arithmetic may well have been improved 
this practical and highly civilized people. some even 
believed that the Greeks owed their knowledge calculation 
also, only conjecture based largely the known magnitude 
their commercial transactions. this subject impossible 
speak with any certainty. 

regard the arithmetic the Egyptians, something more 
definite known. About twenty years ago, ancient Egyptian 
mathematical manuscript belonging the British Museum was 
deciphered. was written priest named Ahmes, somewhat 
much older work. text-book arithmetic and geometry, 
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and, from the fact that the simpler operations are omitted, appears 
the most advanced arithmetic with which that people became 
acquainted. The numbers with which deals are mostly 
tional. The mathematical learning Ahmes did not extend 
beyond simple equations and arithmetical and geometrical 
the origin their knowledge number the Egyptians give 
account, other than that the gods had taught them. There 
the British Museum still older roll mathematical sub- 
ject, which has not yet been deciphered. 

have thus attempted trace the progress the knowl- 
edge number from westward. Whether thence also 
traveled eastward Persia, India and China, would difficult 
determine. The Persians were unscientific people the 
‘Chinese their annals claim great antiquity for their written 
symbols number, but they never displayed any mathematical 
powers all comparable with some the nations considered 
above. India the probable country which later date was 
give birth the Arabic notation greatest invention ever 
made the science arithmetic. 

few general observations will close this article. will have 
been noticed that, our study the early history arithmetic, 
have made mention the Arabic notation, since the period 
under consideration far antedates that superb invention which 
once the beginning and foundation modern arithmetic. Nor 
have made mention the science arithmetic, since this 
period there can scarcely said have been such science. 
The knowledge arithmetic was empirical. The rules were dis- 
connected. They were the result observation and experiment. 
They neither formed part any science, nor were they deduced 
any scientific method. There was uniform scale. Some 
used the denary scale, some that sixty, and some scale 
all. There was notation that could any assistance the 
mind difficult operations. The operator must depend solely 
upon retentive memory, and sheer intellectual strength. 

The present sources our information are not exhausted, and 
incessant investigation daily adding our stock knowledge. 
Yet must not expect too much. look for anything like 
the perfected exact sciences today, among the nations that 
built the architectural wonders the Euphrates and the Nile, 
are likely disappointed. There evidence such 
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sciences. Nor it, indeed, likely that that early age possessed 
complete body theoretical mathematics. The history China 
furnishes illustration the point. Besides the simpler mechani- 
cal machines, the Chinese knew the properties the magnetic 
needle, and the cycles astronomy, and yet, according recent 
investigations, they had made serious attempt 
classify extend the few rules arithmetic geometry which 
they knew. 

little known the infancy the art calculation, yet 
much has already been gained. Bossut, the historian mathe- 
matics, who wrote the beginning this century, said that the 
ancients chose arbitrary characters express number; and that 
all nations with the exception one small tribe, used decimal 
scale. Both these statements are now known erroneous. 

Our sources new information are those ancient inscriptions 
which still want interpreters, comparative philology, and the con- 
stantly increasing products the ruins the ancient centres 
civilization. All these fields are the hands competent investi- 
gators. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 


CHARLES BULLOCK, INSTRUCTOR THE PAWTUCKET HIGH SCHOOL. 


HIS article comes from the belief that the importance and 
utility political economy study for secondary schools 
are not sufficiently recognized, and that those high schools and 
academies where the subject now taught improvement 
methods teaching both desirable and possible. The aim will 
be, from consideration the sociological importance and educa- 
tional value the study, urge the claims political economy 
for place the curriculum secondary schools. The writer 
also wishes outline part course study planned for his 
class this last school year, and then add word regarding 
methods elementary instruction this subject. 

With our first aim view, let consider the reasons why 
political economy should have place our system public 
instruction. 

The need general instruction matters relating social 
science, or, perhaps better called, the science sociology, one 
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The great questions the day which are pressing 
upon for solution are social questions. this country the 
responsibility solving these questions lies with the people. 
For such solution popular understanding the problems 
involved indispensable. therefore becomes more and more 
necessary that all citizens should possess some knowledge 
ology order become useful, even safe members the 
body-politic. 

Then also, even more important than the matters that demand 
public consideration, remains the fact that the increasing complex- 
ity social life necessitates greater knowledge the laws 
which this life governed order the proper direction the 
actions the individual. The increasing dependence each 
member the social organism upon his fellows makes evident 
that, social friction diminish, and not increase, the diminu- 
tion can come only with increased knowledge social laws, com- 
bined, course, with greater willingness recognize social 
duties. obvious then that the direction public affairs, and 
the proper ordering the life the individual require 
increased knowledge the laws governing social action. 

Now for this more general acquaintance with subjects pertain- 
ing social life shall quite largely dependent upon 
instruction, because private study social questions not 
ciently general widespread. Then, too, this subject all 
others, the beginner needs the most careful guidance prevent 
him from being led far astray the wild misconceptions and fal- 
lacious theories which abound. conclude, therefore, that. 
since the aim all public education must perfect the civic 
character each pupil, any branches sociology that admit 
such presentation ought have place our scheme public 
instruction. 

our belief that secondary schools can much more the 
direction furnishing instruction sociology than they are 
present doing; and hold that political economy the study 
best suited for this purpose. for the following reasons: 

First all, political economy probably the best introduction. 
sociology. The organic nature society, the nature social 
laws, and the method sociological investigation can, perhaps, 
best understood from study the economic organs and 
tions society. the importance this knowledge the 
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methods sociological investigation, let here add that the fun- 
damental thing all instruction this subject teach the 
application scientific principles the observation social phe- 
nomena. 

The second reason will mention that more extensive 
view the whole field sociology can gained from study 
economic science than from any other single branch the subject. 
Our economic life deeply conditions all other departments 
social existence that study political economy gives very 
considerable survey the whole those actions man which 
make his social life. 

the third place, other branch sociology has such 
direct, immediate bearing upon most the great questions the 
day. Economic ignorance very largely responsible for many 
the evils the times. Anything that would tend away 
with this would once strike the root many our present 
difficulties. illustration this, let consider some examples 
profound ignorance economic facts and principles. The con- 
sideration these examples will serve emphasize further the 
practical value economic studies. 

first notice too general oversight, practical ignorance, 
the fact that the object our economic life not acquire 
wealth for its own sake, but means realizing such condi- 
tion living shall conduce the completest personal develop- 
ment. While few would venture deny the truth this, how 
little practical recognition does gain. One the first aims 
instruction political economy should set forth main econ- 
omic life its true relations and proportions. 

The growth class-hatred, what more mildly termed 
class-feeling, one the most menacing dangers the present 
day. This is, perhaps, much the result economic ignorance 
any other cause. Those classes highest the social scale 
not appear realize that even the favored few cannot build 
for themselves the highest form civilized existence the 
side wretched, degraded that their own progress 
is, consequently, bound the progress all our various social 
the lowest. the other hand, the laboring 
need learn how dependent labor upon capital, and 
how unfounded much their distrust the capitalist. all 
sides there appears this failure recognize the fact social soli- 
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darity, and all that This truth the duty the 
political economist constantly teach and repeatedly empha- 
size. this point may well add that the benefits coming 
from the study political economy are not confined the one 
matter removing this burden ignorance economic subjects. 
Such study, inasmuch approaches social questions from 
point view, and not from that inherited belief 
acquired prejudice, will for that very reason tend broaden the 
sympathies broadens the mental outlook the student. 

Finally, the American people are not fully alive the evils 
extravagant and wasteful expenditure, public well private. 
Wealth rapidly accumulated lavishly expended manner 
that can characterized only barbaric. The plain people, 
also, attach too little importance economy the management 
their own incomes, and are quite largely responsible for the 
existence public sentiment that would sometimes justify 
extravagance the ground that benefits trade. this matter 
there seems need improvement public opinion. 

These few facts show that certain important respects our 
national political economy faulty. Space does not permit 
multiply illustrations; can merely indicate the importance 
this consideration. Consciously unconsciously, every nation has 
political economy its own which may exist either set 
maxims for the practical direction economic affairs, 
rational system economic ideas. Each system economics 
closely influences the national life, and small measure 
determines the national character. is, therefore, the last 
importance that the national political economy should correct 
one. much for the practical bearing the study which treats 
our economic life. 

Our fourth reason for urging that political economy should 
given place our system public instruction, 
the educational value the study. this point there is, doubt- 
less, considerable difference opinion. While few would deny 
the value knowledge the science preparation for the ex- 
ercise duties devolving upon American citizenship, the question 
the practicability presenting the subject scholars not 
the average age and acquirements college students is, 
mooted one. believe, however, that there real difficulty 
bringing the elements the science within the comprehension 
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scholars secondary schools, provided only that sufficient 
attention paid methods instruction. Further than this, 
actual experience has shown that the study can pursued with 
exceptional profit scholars this grade. course the meth- 
ods adopted must somewhat different from those followed with 
college class, but still the results the work can made 
the greatest importance. 

Perhaps the grounds for this belief the educational value 
the study political economy secondary schools can best 
presented description the methods adopted the writer 
class under his instruction, and the results there obtained. 

The course consisted sixty lessons, and was given class 
made twenty pupils about the average age and acquire- 
ments scholars their third year New England high 
school. Most the members had previously studied both general 
history and civil government. For text-book, Professor Ely’s 
Political Economy was used. This book was particularly well- 
adapted the purpose the course reason the large 
amount descriptive matter which contained, and the fre- 
quent illustration principles reference common facts 
economic life. fair number reference books, selected with 
special regard the needs high school class, were next ob- 
tained. Then number leading daily papers, and Bradstreet’s 
were provided for class use. News items, editorials, and any 
other articles economic interest were marked, some for im- 
mediate reading the class, others filed away for future 
reference. Finally number review articles were studied. 

planning the course the first step was decide what, and 
how much ground would best attempt cover. The 
work was finally mapped out selecting list topics which 
should form the basis the course. the selection topics 
twofold purpose was kept view; first, choose those subjects 
which could most profitably presented the class; and sec- 
ond, furnish reasonably complete view the science. the 
treatment these topics three different methods were followed. 

These, general way, may described follows 

many cases the text-book was quite closely followed out- 
lining the subject. Then very frequently additional discussion 
illustration were sought our books reference, and often from 
our papers and periodicals. 
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With other topics, principally those descriptive character, 
materials gathered from all the sources command were pre- 
sented the class, either for immediate discussion, for private 
study followed general consideration. The results 
this discussion were tabulated, and then the subject was studied 
presented one more our different authorities. This 
method was the one which best represents the plan the 
course, and which was followed whenever was possible 

With third class topics, times when was desired 
cover considerable amount ground more rapid manner, 
was found that lecture, or, more properly, simple talk was the 
best means presenting the subject. 

all cases the scholars were furnished with pre- 
senting analysis the topic was intended have con- 
sidered. Besides this outline, there were the syllabus refer- 
ences the text-book under each division the topic references 
other authorities, and the papers and periodicals whenever 
needed and suggestions best methods studying each sub- 
ject. following these three methods treatment the course 
was made fairly complete, while, the same time, opportunity 
was given for studying special topics independently the text- 
book. The syllabus furnished complete record the results 
the work, and kept constantly before the scholars’ minds concise 
and exact outline the course. 

The following topics were first assigned, and served in- 
troduction the subject. Nearly all admit abundant illustra- 
tion means everyday facts economic life which the schol- 
ars could led observe for themselves. 

Society. 

Man asocial being. 
Object social existence. 
Society organism. 
Further explanations. 
The Science Sociology. 
Departments social life. 
The science defined. Its methods and objects explained. 
Economic Life. 
Defined and explained. 
Its relation other departments social life. 

and social economic life. Economic interde- 

pendence fundamental fact modern economic life. 
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Economic Life Historical Product, and the Factors 
Which Determine Its Character. 

this topic, and also those immediately follow- 
ing, the geographical and historical knowledge 
the class should drawn largely possible. 

Economic Stages. 
From point view transfers goods. 
From point view production. 
The Industrial Revolution. 
Its causes. 
Its results. 
The Features Modern Economic Life. 
The Science Political Economy. 
Derivation term. 
Definition and description. 
Objects and methods the science. 
Division the science. 


The manner which the subject was approached shown 


these eight topics. Concerning them wish point out that 


this introductory work was mainly descriptive feature which 
should especially emphasized. This believe the true 
method introducing class the study political economy. 
this way the pupil gains far the truest conception the 
science. learns that not made simply number 
definitions and theories which can learned from the many 
books which treat the subject. comes view sci- 
ence that has with the actual life men; one which 
can gain some understanding opening his eyes observe some 
the nearest and commonest facts everyday life. And, be- 
sides giving this truer idea the nature the science, this pre- 
liminary descriptive work renders easier the more abstract and 
theoretical study which follows. very easy matter inter- 
est class descriptive treatment the economic institutions 
society; and the interest thus awakened naturally leads 
desire know more the laws which these economic move- 
ments are governed. 

And this descriptive method, although especially desirable 
the beginning the study, should means confined the 
introductory lessons. far possible should followed 
during the entire course. Wherever practicable, 
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work, having its aim cultivate the pupil the ability 
carefully observe the facts economic life, should precede the 
study eccnomic theories. short, instruction this science, 
all others, should aim bring the student face face 
with the realities that make the subject material the 
Necessarily the facts that should chosen for presentation 
scholars secondary schools must fewer and simpler than 
the case more advanced classes; still, there difficulty 
finding sufficient material suited the purpose view. 

The advantages this method may summed under two 
general concerning the knowledge which the pupil 
gains the science, believe that forms just conception 
what political economy is, and acquires such acquaintance with 
the subject will enable him profitably pursue further the 
studies which his interest has been aroused. the second 
place, must obvious that such work extremely valuable 
means mental training. study affords better mental disci- 
pline, both developing the reasoning faculties, and 
ing the growth habits careful observation. following the 
method herein outlined both these ends may attained. 

course all this nothing more than partial application 
the study elementary political economy the same methods 
which have for some time been followed teaching natural 
ence. More recently they have been some extent introduced 
historical instruction secondary political econ- 
omy, however, these methods cannot generally applied 
some the other subjects. Many economic theories are either 
abstract, based upon wide inductions from facts varied 
complex that observations economic life can used only 
way illustration. Still this method can followed, even 
the more theoretical part the science, toa greater degree than 
would first seem while the large amount descrip- 
tive work which may done can given the widest appli- 
cation. 

the science could everywhere taught this way, objec- 
tions giving place secondary instruction would soon dis- 
appear. Nothing but utterly wrong method treatment could 
have long prevented the study from being accorded 
tion which its real value entitles it. universally recog- 
nized that preparing scholars for the exercise American cit- 
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should aim impart some knowledge the history 
and principles our system government. growing appre- 
ciation the importance and urgency social questions begin- 
ning make equally evident that the political institutions 
society are not the only ones that should studied our public 
schools. With suitable methods provided for the study econo- 
mic institutions, not the needs American citizenship demand 
that political economy given place least the curriculum 
the secondary schools 


THE WHARTON SCHOOL FINANCE AND 
ECONOMY. 


JOHN STEWART, PH. 


Professor History and English Literature the Philadelphia (N. E.) Manual Training 
School. 


HOSE readers who may have read 
written the late Mark Pattison, apropos the Oxford 
Reform Act, will remember what was said there the character 
university education. that article Mr. Pattison considers 
the general conditions under which alone the higher education 
can efficient the present day, and gives consid- 
erable attention the character the education then given 
Oxford. remarkable paper written remarkable man 
who perseveringly fought the fight for university reorganization, 
and lived see many the hoped-for 
those who are devoted the strengthening higher educa- 
tional work this country, the value the paper lies the 
clear and forcible way which Mr. Pattison puts the question 
the relation the university the nation, and its duties and 
responsibilities the people large. Pattison was stimulated 
the great expansion science, literature and art which had 
taken place England, and which the Universities had resisted 
for more than two centuries until they found themselves the 
wake European progress civilization. Until recently, the 
same thing was true our own academical institutions, though 
the explanation their conservatism sought for 
another direction. 


Essays, 1855. 
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Within the last thirty national life has undergone 
great and radical modifications. The changes our political and 
social institutions have readjust our educational 
arrangements upon broader basis. The new problems arising 
are taxing all our ingenuity and insight. The immense changes 
along all lines economic and social activity are something that 
are now only beginning appreciate. The gigantic develop- 
ment our industries, the stupendous growth our cities, all 
the problems consequent upon the Reconstruction period show 
that our country has need all the wisdom legislation can 
command. That our universities have responded this demand 
seen the great prominence now given the study history 
and political science, the widest sense the term. There 
institution learning any importance that does not recog- 
nize some degree the claims these subjects places its 
course study. Not merely part undergraduate work, but 
essential element university training have they come 
regarded entitled special consideration. Johns Hopkins 
opened its political and historical department 1876, and during 
the next five years, Pennsylvania, Cornell, Columbia, and Michi- 
gan established their schools political science. The work done 
these institutions encouraging and praiseworthy, but Penn- 
sylvania claims special consideration since the organization the 
department, the curriculum, and methods work are entirely 
different make the Wharton School Finance and Economy 
unique among all other institutions similar character and 
grade. 

The establishment the Wharton School was, without doubt, 
the most important event the recent history the University 
Pennsylvania. The history the teaching politics and 
history here, as, indeed, everywhere else the country, before 
the war, very barren one. For many years the instruction 
given history was subordinated some other study, literature 
for instance, while political science, distinct from political 
economy, received attention whatever. Political economy was 
generally, not always, associated with moral science, and the 
instruction was usually given clergymen others whose 


specialties far they had any, lay other directions. The 
first move the right direction was the establishment the 
John Welsh Centennial Professorship History, endowed the 
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Philadelphia commemorate the services one 
its foremost citizens the Exhibition 1876. Dr. Robert Ellis 
Thompson was elected fill the chair, and then for the first time 
was the spirit modern historical study brought within the Uni- 
yersity walls. The next step was taken May, 1881, when Mr. 
Joseph Wharton sent the the University address 
and project for the establishment department the Uni- 
which, his own words, was provide for young men 
special means training and correct instruction the knowl- 
edge and the art modern Finance and Economy, both public 
and private, order that, being well informed and free from 


‘delusions upon these important subjects, they may either serve 


the community skilfully well faithfully offices trust 
remaining private life may prudently manage their own affairs 
and aid maintaining sound financial morality: short, 
establish means for imparting liberal education all matters 
concerning Finance and Economy.” 

The offer was accepted the Mr. Wharton trans- 
ferred them June 22, 1881, the first part the endowment 
fund, $100,000. the same time contract was executed 
between him and the Trustees was attached the address and 
the project order exhibit full the conditions the endow- 
ment. ‘This was the beginning work that has grown steadily 
importance and value until the Wharton School Finance 
and Economy has taken its position beside the famous medical and 
law schools which have made the influence Philadelphia felt 
wherever medicine jurisprudence discussed. 

The founder the School expressed the desire that the new 
institution should offer facilities for (1) ade- 
quate education the principles underlying successful civil govern- 
ment. (2) training suitable for those who intend engage 
business undertake the management property. 

Upon these lines was developed new and most important 
departure university education understood this country. 
the outset many difficulties were encountered; and when the 
School was opened the fall term 1881, the course instruc- 
tion gave but little indication the extent which the work 
would developed within ten years. The sub- 
jected many changes due the circumstances attending the 
organization the School and its relations with the other 
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departments the University. There was historical 
tion upon which build, that was necessary for the pro- 
fessors and instructors feel their way and gradually form 
both themselves and the School. All the conservatism and unpro- 
gressive elements the opposition had conciliated and 
come before the new movement could stand for itself and show 
that was indispensable any true scheme university educa- 
tion. The faculty the newly-organized department set about 
with great energy and zeal realize the objects the School, 
Courses were provided political economy, social science, politi- 


cal science, finance, statistics, administrative and constitutional 
law the United States and leading foreign countries, com- 
parative politics, general history constitutional, political and social 
history the United States, banking, mercantile, law 
tice, and the theory and practice accounting. Nearly all the 
courses are such may fairly lay claim called liberal 
branches and such every American should pursue, outline 
least, preparation for the duties citizenship. They are, 
however, also studies which form leading constituent the 
special preparation for certain callings such the teaching 
history and politics, journalism, business, public service, and law. 

The work the Wharton School divided into two 
ments graduate and undergraduate. The undergraduate cur- 
riculum, extending over two years, elective from the beginning 
the Junior year with the course Arts and Science, and 
Natural History. Students who have completed two years the 
classical scientific course American college, good 
standing, are admitted the School and graduated with the Bach- 
elor’s degree the end two years’ successful study, while those 
who have received their Bachelor’s degree any other college 
department the University are admitted the Senior year 
without any other recommendation. 

The plan instruction embraces recitations, lectures and 
seminaries. The endeavor made train the students think 
independently the topics that form the subjects instruction. 

economic teaching, present fairly all aspects disputed 
tions, and put the students position form their own 
opinions upon intelligent grounds. aid this rational method 
teaching such subjects, lecturers from other institutions have 
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been invited from time time lecture economic topics 
before the students. Within the last three years Professor 
Adams, Michigan; Professor Ely, Johns Hopkins; Pro- 
fessor Taussig, Harvard; Prof. Smith, Columbia 
Prof. Newcomb, Baltimore; President Andrews, Brown 
Professor Laughlin, Cornell; Mr. Brooks, Harvard; the 
Rev. Dike; Mr. Hawley, New York city; and 
Thomas Shearman, Brooklyn, have lectured different 
phases economic and political problems. Special courses 
lectures are also given graduates the University, Fellows 
the University, and men public life subjects relating the 
work the School. order quicken interest political and 
economical subjects, and encourage acquaintance with par- 
liamentary procedure, congress has been formed which, divided 
into Senate and House and adopting the rules procedure 
the respective houses, follows the course Congressional debate 
and action, confining itself, however, few leading topics. 

The course American History this Department the Uni- 
versity charge the eminent historian, John Bach 
ter. the Junior year the first few weeks are spent cursory 
review Colonial history, the study Colonial charters, and 
such documents Coxe’s Franklin’s plan union, the Stamp 
Act, Declaration Rights, Non-Importation Agreement, ete. 
The students are required prepare three historical maps, viz., 
maps color, showing the changes Colonial boundaries 
1700, 1750, 1763. are read the students such sub- 
jects the French Settlement America, the Discovery and 
Exploration the Mississippi, the French and Indian War, the 
Navigation Act, ete. About the first December, the class 
divided into number committees, corresponding the divis- 
ion into committees Congress,—such Foreign Affairs, 
Indian Affairs, Commerce and Trade, Finance, Territories, Inter- 
state Commerce, Army and Navy, Banks and Banking, and 
each member the class put several committees. 

This done, Johnston’s American Politics made the text-book, 
and the work lecturing begins. certain days, lieu 
lecture, the committees are called upon present reports the 
subjects already discussed. the matter Assumption” 
were the subject the lecture, the Finance Committee would 
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styled, after which copy given each member the 
the Ordinance 1787, the Land Cession were 
cussed, the Committee Territories would 
reports become matter recitation. the morning after each 
lecture, the students hand synopsis it, and once week 
their note-books for examination. Ten maps, one for each 
year, are required. These are water-color maps made the stu- 
dents, and they show changes population, disputed boundaries, 
acquired territories, immigrant routes and settlements, early rail- 
ways, canals, public highways, etc. are historical maps 
economic character. With the Seniors the course opens with 
review all State Constitutions from 1776 
tions are held Bancroft’s History the Constitution. Each 
member the class makes digest the Constitutional Conven- 
tion 1787, and the Federalist. There are two lectures and 
two recitations week. Digests are also required the follow- 
ing: Letters Pacificus, Letters Helvidius, Jay’s Treaty, the 
Defence Camillus, the House Debate Jay’s Treaty, 
Impeachment, Nullification 1832, the Hartford Conven- 
tion, the Constitutionality National Banks, Internal Improve- 
ments, Protective Tariffs, the Missouri Compromise, ete. 

The chief work this class the preparation papers, from 
time time, from original authorities the leading questions 
that have come before the American people. 
courses cover two years, with limit hours, American 
History, and 1885, the University founded five fellowships, 
known the Wharton Fellowships History and Politics. 
feature the work the high place given the study 
original authorities over formal histories: these latter are consid- 
ered their true value, but students are required consult 
original papers when possible rather than these histories. There 
are also courses American Institutional History, American 
Financial History, and American Economic History through 
the year. The various courses illustrative American affairs 
are arranged supplement each other without duplication 
work. 

course given Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson 
Science, equal course three hours week, but distributed 
over two years. Lectures and the text-book method are com- 
bined. The topics considered are, inter-alia, the Theory the 
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State, Socialism, Communism, Charity, considered specially 
their economic aspect and touching upon American affairs. 
The work the second year confined the Senior class, and 
lectures, discussions, and original investiga- 
tions under the direction the professor. especially occu- 
pied with American topics, such the Industrial History the 
country from its first settlement; the Land System and the 
Administration the Public Domain the influence economic 
causes producing the War the fiscal and finan- 
cial policy that grew out that war, and the change policy 
the subsequent century. Each our great industries taken 
separately and traced historically and statistically, not less the 
agriculture than the commercial and manufacturing. The prob- 
lems economic policy presented our Treasury, money and 
banking systems, the creation artisan class since the war 
1812, the growth public debt, the relation local 
government general government, immigration 
growth cities, and the formation great routes trans- 
portation, are all considered separately and exhaustively the 
opportunity will permit. Three essays week are required from 
the class topics assigned, and discussion follows the reading 
the essay. When the subjects are assigned, the essayists are 
referred the works the valuable libraries economic litera- 
ture owned the University. They are also referred, this 
possible, some local representative the industry interest 
treated the essay, are required put themselves commu- 
nication letter with such are distance. The purpose 
train men who shall touch” with the actual life the 
industrial community which who shall know their 
own country its past and present with much thoroughness 
the limitations college course permit. 

The course Prof. Edmund James Administration and 
Political Science divided into two parts, the first treating the 
organs, and the second the functions government. the 
first part the course given somewhat detailed description 
the Organs (1) the Federal Government; (2) the State 
Governments; (3) the County, Town, and other forms 
Local Government. treats the President, Senate, House, 
Judiciary, Departments, Bureaus, and Commissions which consti- 
tute the central government; the Governor, Assembly, Courts, 
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Commissions, Sheriff, Councils, Boards Directors, which 
make the State, County, Town, and City Governments. The 
second part begins with classification the Functions 
ernment general, and then discusses the distribution these 
functions among the different branches our form 
The relation the government the affairs the people, 
such marriage, migration, citizenship, poor laws, etc.; (6) 
the intellectual and moral affairs, such education, all its 
branches, elementary, secondary, higher, professional, technical; 
the economic side national life, such 
exchange, agriculture, mining, manufacturing, etc., treated 
fully time and opportunity will permit. The method com- 
parative, historical, and critical. The actual form the govern- 
ment first described, then its origin and development are traced. 
Our present systems are compared with previous systems our 
own and other countries. The whole concluded with some 
attempt estimate the comparative excellence our system, 
pointing out its obvious advantages and its defects, with sug- 
gestions how the former may increased, and the latter 
remedied. The lecture system: combined with text-book and 
recitation system, supplemented the application the semi- 
nary method the case the older and more advanced students. 
The object become fully acquainted with our American sys- 
tem government its actual workings, learn the facts con- 
nected with its origin and development, and grasp the spirit 
and genius our institutions. the Seniors given course, 
three hours week for one year, Public Finance, large por- 
tion which, say one-third, devoted the financial policy 
the Revolution and closing with the financial operations late 
years. This course involves the discussion the Tariff, Internal 
Revenue, Direct Taxes, Public Lands, Postoffice; Mint, etc., 
far they have proved elements the public revenue system 
the country. includes also history the theories taxation 
and other sources public income. 

The work Political Economy given Prof. Simon Patten 
divided into five courses. Two these courses are theoretical 
political economy running through two years, with lectures and 
recitations three hours week. the first course 
Political Economy and Smith’s Wealth Nations are the 
basis the work, while Mill’s Political Economy and Patten’s 
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Premises Political Economy serve the same purpose the 
ond course. The historical development economic ideas 
emphasized and critical examination different theories and 
systems made for the purpose securing point view 
studying economic phenomena. The practical course political 
economy devoted the discussion Currency and Banking, 
which Jevons’s Money and the Mechanism Exchange used 
guide for the lectures the money question all its dif- 
ferent aspects. addition these, Professor Patten has two 
other courses that are given Senior year and form part the 
post-graduate work economics one the History Political 
Economy, the other Methods Economic Investigation. 


SESTIUS—HORACE, ODE BOOK 
ZAHM. 


The bright spring sun now melts the winter snow— 
The dry ships gladly seek the sparkling sea, 
From stall and fireside herd and ploughman go, 
longer lies the hoar frost the lea. 


The crescent moon sees Venus lead the dance, 
Surrounded the Nymphs and Graces fair 

While Vulcan the workshop sees advance 
Those bolts with which Jove rends the summer air. 


Now the glossy head the myrtle twine, 
flowers which from the loosened earth uprising, 
great Pan’s altars, bound with wreath and vine, 
lamb kid for sacrifice they bring. 


Pale Death, impartial, goes with eager feet 
The poorest serf, the greatest king claim 

blessed Sestius, life short and fleet 
Makes hope seem but empty name! 


Night presses thee, and the fabled shades 
Pluto’s home, with restless spirits filled, 
Calls thee wander mid its shad’wy glades 
And leave earth the cups with red wine filled. 
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THE TEXT-BOOK QUESTION. 
TOWNSEND, PH. B., UNIVERSITY MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, 


maxim modern political ethics that universal education 
the true basis, and the most expedient safeguard repub- 
lican institutions. Moreover, statistics prove ignorance the 
natural companion vice and the legitimate progenitor crime. 
Upon this hypothesis, then, may affirm that the safety prop- 
erty, life, and civil rights, also the stability republican 
government depends upon, and the outgrowth of, the 
education the masses. the state, the stableness its in- 
stitutions, the security the life and property its citizens, 
receive the ultimate benefit the education the masses 
within its jurisdiction, what then, shall its duty towagd 
the individuals composing those masses? The answer evident. 
The state should assume the responsibility their education, 
far will tend make them the better fitted become intel- 
ligent, law-abiding citizens free commonwealth. 

This principle, the people the United States have accepted, 
and acting accordance with its impartial teachings, have com- 
pletely dotted our public highways with commodious school-houses, 
placing one within easy reach every man’s door. have pro- 
vided them with comfortable seats and tasteful furniture; have 
supplied them ample black-boards, suitable charts, maps, diction- 
aries, globes, cetera; and have crowned all with free instruction, 
saying all parents irrespective rank and social standing, 
not only that they may send their children here avail them- 
selves the advantages the culture have provided for 
them, free charge and expense, but many states saying they 
must, under penalty law, present them for instruction. 

Yet, having supplied gratuitously these necessities school life, 
has the government fully discharged its duty toward the children 
that are become her citizens and her masters tomorrow? Are 
our schools practically free our beautiful and alluring theory 
would paint them, this term paradox and 
sure, the black-boards, dictionary, instruction, etc., are free, but 
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how about the more indispensable readers, geographies and arith- 
metics? Unless the state removes the last barrier poverty from 
education, assuming the entire burden expense, possible 
for the children the poor man and the more fortunate children 
the rich meet upon equal footing the school-room and 
receive alike the advantages instruction? Supt. Patterson 
New Hampshire very justly remarks that, patriotic purpose 
the public school universal education, but the object can not 
reached throw the expense the text-books upon those 
who have nothing with which like offering the milk 
and honey salvation, which the poor are invited ‘buy without 
money and without price,’ marble cathedrals and golden 
altars, where only the rich can bow. Experience shows that from 
ten twenty per cent. the school population excluded this 
burden. But are told that books are now free the poor. 
and the county farm; but they decline your charity, and 
glad it. honor the American citizen whose self-respect and 
parental affection will not allow his child stigmatized 
pauper the knowledge his companions. The sense infe- 
riority blights the germs nobilty and dries the joy youth 
its source. child should not punished for its poverty 
democratic system education. humiliate scholars every 
womanly character, fitted for the free citizen- 
ship. The example hurtful, also, the children the rich 
those the poor. begets them arrogance, conceit, and 
impression superiority unfavorable the idea that character 
measured intellectual and moral standards, rather than 
accidental social distinctions. Compulsory education 
free text-books should stand together system school laws.” 

However, the free text-books not based alone upon 
the obligations the state the individual, but has well 
practical aspect which should commend itself the consideration 
not merely the educator but the citizen well. 

Among the chief these advantages that financial 
omy. waste aside from the natural wear the bodk,) 
for, instead being cast aside after having been used once, con- 
tinues constant use until worn out. Furthermore, the experience 
those states where the matter has been put toa fair test, shows 


that the average usable age text-book greater under system 
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where the books are loaned the pupil, than where they are the 
property the individual. This doubtless due, partially 
the fact that parents are more likely prevent the destructive 
tendencies their children when they are compelled law 
make good any loss injury, and partially the direct super- 
vision and influence the teacher. Secretary Hine Con- 
necticut says, “It quite possible make pupil take care 
public property over which have control, induce the same 
pupil care for his own private property over which have 
control.” 
The average usable age text-book, may justly estimated 
four years. Ex-Supt. Gass this state authority for 


saying that the average cost per year for supplying pupil with 
the necessary text-books under the individual ownership system 
two dollars. the books furnished this one pupil were afterwards 
used least three others, the cost per year would re- 
duced fifty cents. This financial advantage would consider- 
ably increased the fact that public ownership text-books 
affords the opportunity buying large quantities and directly 
from the publishers, thus saving the community the profits 
and local dealers. 

The record schools where has been put into successful 


operation verifies this conclusion. Supt. Akers Iowa admits 


that while Crosse, Wisconsin, where the free text-book system 
vogue, furnished her pupils with books during entire year 
cost twenty-three cents per capita, the neighboring city 
his own state was obliged pay from two five 
dollars per capita. Secretary Dickinson the Massachusetts State 
Board Education estimates the reduction cost books and 
school supplies forty per cent. under the new free text-book 
law 1884. Under this same plan, Orono, Me., furnished her 
pupils with their books for 1879 twenty-six cents per capita. 
Hartford, Vermont, for five years, the average cost per pupil was 
thirty-two cents; Lewiston, Me., for five years, fifty per cent. 
the cost under the old system; Woonsocket, Rhode Island, for 


four years, sixty-six cents; Salisbury, Connecticut, for three 
years, fifty-seven, fifty-nine and thirty-five cents, respectively; 
Fall River, Massachusetts, during ten years, sixty-four cents; and 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and Saginaw, Michigan, has been 
estimated fifty cents. The cost books and school supplies 
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together, furnished the city Boston, was for 1888, seventy- 
one cents for each pupil. Philadelphia for many years has 
ranged from eighty cents one dollar, and Jersey City, from 
fifty cents one dollar and twenty-five cents. 

not these few cities alone, but many other cities, towns and 
rural districts Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Wisconsin and California, that testify the the free 
text-book plan. 

Another advantage considered the economy the time 
pupil Frequently occurs that pupils are de- 
layed their work the beginning term for want proper 
text-books, or, perhaps, two more members the same family 
are dependent upon the same book preparing their lessons. 
This difficulty increased the parents are obliged some 
distance procure the desired books, or, too often the case, 
they are careless and negligent supplying theirchildren with these 
necessities school life. consequence, children fall behind 
their class, and becoming discouraged either waste away their 
time fall out school could never otherwise 
under system which requires the parent expend money 
directly for school-books, matter how small the expense may be. 
Free text-books alleviate all this such plan, the 
pupil not only supplied with all the books needs, but sup- 
plied the very time when needs them. Ex-Superintendent 
Thomas East Saginaw remarks, pupil has wait for pay 
day the parent. the class has finished the lower and 
needs the next higher, each member supplied once, each has 
fair start and the work moves off Johnnie never out 
pen, pencil, ora drawing book, and nineteen-twentieths 
the friction class organization eased this universal lubri- 
All this without any immediate expense inconven- 
ience the parent, and secures not only better school appliances, 
but better variety them. Moreover, enables school author- 
ities enforce what now dead letter the statute books 
many states, e., that book instruction shall special 
subjects, the effect alcohol, narcotics, ete. 
Again, this plan affords all the advantages uniformity, 
presents progressive attitude toward the constant improvement 
text-books. would the parents moving from one 
locality another compelled provide new school for 
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their children; longer would the teacher harassed 
sity texts the same grade arithmetic, geography, and read- 
ing; and longer could pupil plead the excuse book” 
for poor lesson for dropping study entirely. the other 
hand, would permit the teacher re-adjust the grading 
pupil, when advisable, without any extra expense the parent, 
often delicate matter under any other plan school supply; 
would make possible not only proper classification the indi- 
vidual school, but would form good basis upon which the town 
county superintendent could arrange graded system which 
might carried out with the highest degree satisfaction; and 
finally, new books decided improvement appear, would 
possible make such changes seemed desirable without extra 
expense the community and without that uncomfortable buzz- 
ing” about the ears school authorities, which usually attend 


such crises under the individual ownership system. 

Another gratifying result that may attributed free text- 
books the noticeable increase attendance which 
follows its introduction. This more marked the 
higher grades, where the burden buying books 
has been said that the American high school class school, 
patronized largely people more liberal circumstances. 

statement would seem some degree, from the records 

those schools where this last barrier expense has been removed. 
Accordingly, Secretary Dickinson finds, the result the 
1884, that reports from various parts Massachusetts 
show very favorable increase attendance general, and 
some instances high ten percent. Fall River, during 
seven years, the average attendance gained twenty-seven per cent., 
which Supt. Connell tells due almost entirely free text- 
books. The Clinton, Massachusetts, schools, indicate also 
increase from five ten per the grades from the eighth 
the high school inclusive. Many similar examples from other 
states might cited verifying the statement that acts edu- 
force keeping the pupils more regular attendance 
and prolonging their school life. 
“The value such law,” says Supt. Connell, after expe- 
rience thirteen years, “can hardly overestimated. 


promoting intelligence and virtue, increasing school attendance, 
and lifts from the worthy poor burden hard for them bear. 
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one the most progressive steps the state has taken the 
education her youth. requires the rich and the poor meet 
the same plane, they sit side side applying themselves 
the tasks assigned for the acquisition knowledge and mental 
power. removes the last barrier the entrance her public 
schools, and gives opportunity the child poverty, equal 
that the child become one her intelligent and 
virtuous citizens. word, opens her schools every child 
within her borders, whatever may his nationality social con- 
dition life, and makes them for him, not only name but 
every essential quality, truly and absolutely free public schools.” 

the plan have set forth, the question very naturally 
arises how these books might best Three solu- 
tions this problem present themselves, publications 
California,” state contract system Minnesota and 
local directly from the publishers 
Maine and Massachusetts. The first two aim directly state 
uniformity. 

The evils such system are well brought out Supt. Sabin 
Iowa his recent report. thinks that the experiment 
California has not been successful warrant its repetition 
elsewhere. shows that even the case well established 
publishing houses, the large number manuscripts submitted, 
“comparatively few are deemed worthy publication; and that 
the series school-books published from time time, major- 
ity are not such merit ever core into anything like general 
use. The reason this failure that these manuscripts and books 
are made men not accustomed this special form author- 
ship. acknowledged fact that requires the highest 
degree skill make books used the public schools. 
How then can state, contemplating only the cost book, enter 
into competition with firm ambitious make the best book, and 
therefore employing every department, men trained the busi- 
ness book-making, whose services command the highest com- 

Additional evidence the most conclusive nature the failure 
the California law furnished the following extract from 
circular letter issued Supt. Hoitt that state, Dec. 15, 


“For four years the scheme has had fair and impartial trial. Every aid 
its successful issue which this office could suggest render has been given. 
came into the office firm believer the project and its final successful issue, 
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but the light experience must now confess that the results have not met 
full expectations. The expense has been great. Four hundred thousand 
dollars having been appropriated thus far, for the purchase the plant, the 
compilation, and the manufacture the fifty thousand copjes each 
book. books have been published and three more are come. advan- 
first, has been factor causing book publishers generally reduce the 
price books second, has given state uniformity which very 
desirable and third, the money paid printers, binders, has been 
retained the state. disadvantages are these: First, cost the state more 
manufacture the books than would cost private publishing house, 
because the state pays its employees higher rate wages and requires only 
eight hours daily service. Second, there competition authorship. 
the State Board Education employs author compiler, must pay 
him for his work, whether used not. the intrusting the work 
supervising the compilation the State Board Education, all whose 
members are already burdened with other duties, and whose membership 

the biennial convention California school superintendents, held Dee. 
and 3d, 1890, the following resolution was almost unanimously adopted: 
That while certain the state text-books, notably, the Primary 
Language Lessons” and the Elementary Geography,” have met the approval 
the public school teachers the state, desire record our severe criti- 
cism and disapproval others the state series, and express our judgment 
that their thorough revision competent authors, adapt them the 
wants the schools, imperative and should entered upon once.’ 

continues Supt. Hoitt, the light our experience, sup- 
ported such testimony, reluctanthy compelled admit that would 
not advise another state enter upon state publication text-books, but 
would advise the making uniformity text-book law and the purchase 
wholesale open market. believe that publishers would give state 
less wholesale rate than individuals, and taking consideration the 
interest the appropriations this state and the wear and tear the plant, 
books could now purchased wholesale rates the state for less than 
costs the manufacture them. opinion every state should provide 
for the free use 


will noticed from moment’s glance this extract, that 
even the advantages Supt. Hoitt for the law, not 
many evidences its failure, could least better secured 
through some other means. have already seen 
how fully the commendable features uniformity may realized 
free text-books. are not surprised that the Supt. 
Public Instruction declares not advisable for state enter 
upon the publication school books, that legislative 
tee Ohio reaches the same conclusion, “believing that 
wrong principle and would prove failure practice.” 


conclusion emphasized when consider the fact that the 
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original appropriation made the California legislature 1883 
when the state adopted the enterprise, was only thirty-two 
thousand dollars. ‘This sum, which was then the estimation 
the committee sufficient fully inaugurate the experiment, has 
been from time time increased, until the present writ- 
ing has amounted. over four hundred thousand dollars, and 
yet are told that the work has not been completed. The 


School Journal shows that the actual cost the books has ex- 
ceeded the original estimated cost, the following list will show: 
Were cost. Actual cost. 

Spellers, cents, cents. 


the case the contract plan, Supt. Sabin very justly points 
out that “such effective must compulsory upon every 
school the state. This would necessitate complete and 
thorough revision every course study use our graded 
schools, for while true that these courses are based upon gen- 
eral principles, the details are worked out accordance with the 
series text-books use the schools under consideration. The 
text-books have with special reference 
results each grade work, and the courses study have been 
arranged with view the same points, men experience, 
and who are thoroughly versed their not rea- 
sonable proposition that compel violent change these vital 
points, would work incalculable injury the schools?” Such 
law always presents many practical difficulties its administra- 
tion. and requirements different localities 
the same state vary widely, that books, 
matter how wisely selected, could meet the demands all. 
Moreover, experience has shown that, those states where has 
been tried, there has been tendency accept the lowest priced 
book, with little, any regard its other qualities. Free text- 
books, have shown, afford all the advantages state uni- 
formity, and the same time present none its attendant evils. 
the purchases are made Maine and Massachusetts, gives 
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all the advantages trade, holds the publisher directly 
sible for the quality the book, and gives the community not 
only the most recent, but the best effort not only state, but 
anation. other words, secures not the product hasty 
compilation, and like Hodge’s razors, fit only sell,” but the 
result gradual and well considered improvements upon former 
editions and publications. 

The question now remains whether these books should 
the property the state, the county, the township, the 
Clearly not the state, for such plan would not only introduce 
many the same objections state uniformity, but would 
involve vast deal unnecessary waste, expense, and delay 
disbursing and keeping oversight upon books scattered over 
large territory. the county (cities in, 
special school charter), seems the natural basis owner 
ship, according the one the other made_the unit 
school supervision. The reason apparent. 
sufficiently small allow wise expenditure and personal 
ination the care taken books. Chiefly, however, because 
presents the same advantage having uniformity text-books 


the different wards city system; namely, being under the 


supervision, forms most convenient basis closer 


system gradation. This, the district ownership would not 
afford. 
the scheme, have attempted present it, good one, 


then let have compulsory legislation the matter after the plan 


Maine and Massachusetts, instead compromising good thing 
local option law the case New Jersey, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. 

The Maine law, which substantially that 
shall provide school books for the 
use the pupils their public schools the expense the 
town, and all moneys raised and appropriated for that purpose 
shall assessed like other moneys. Sec. School committees 
shall make such rules and regulations not repugnant the law 
they deem proper, for the distribution and 
books and appliances furnished the expense the 
Sec. pupil the public school loses, destroys 
unnecessarily injures any book appliance furnished each pupil 
the expense said town, his parent guardian shall 
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fied, and loss damage not made good the satisfac- 
tion such committee within reasonable time, they shall report 
the case the assessors, who shall include the next town 


tax the delinquent parent guardian the value the book 


appliance lost, destroyed injured, assessed and collected 
other town taxes. 


THE DISPOSAL OUR COLLEGES. 


ANDREW WHITE, ex-president Cornell Uni- 

versity, argued the North American Review for October, 
1890, for the lowering the rank all American colleges two 
years, starting from point academical preparatory educa- 
tion two years lower than the Freshman studies our better 
colleges.” They would thus begin with the beginning the 
higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry, the principal modern lan- 
guages, the elements the natural sciences, and those who 
wish study them one more the ancient languages. Let 
this course continued the beginning the junior year.” 
This would make American college about the same thing 
English endowed school, like Rugby, Eton, which bear the 
same name, but more nearly resemble Phillips Andover and Phil- 
lips Exeter academies, Williston Seminary, the Hopkins Grammar 
School, the Latin School Boston. Students would 
enter such razeed colleges thirteen fourteen years age, 
and, graduating seventeen eighteen, would still have before 
them mastered, the last two years college study, 
ing those higher branches philosophy and science which have 
given the character college our best institutions from the 
founding Harvard down. Doctor White proposes add 
year general, professional, technical study, and call 
this higher three years’ course the university course. urges 
its favor that such razeed colleges would not need 
laboratories, extensive libraries, complicated collections, 
rooms equipped for ‘seminary all which would 
the new universities instead. The student graduating 
from the university twenty twenty-one, his second gradua- 
tion, would have three years thereafter for the medical, legal, 
theological school, for the technological institution. 
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How could the thing done? classical academies would 
dispensed with, and high schools cut down two years. Will 
either them submit? Second, colleges must slide down half 
way the scale studies and rank give place universities 
above them. Will they consent? Doctor White proposes 
few the better ones raised post-collegiate, university” 
rank, and the inferior ones reduce their work and standing. 
experience shows that even these will never until 
Some, again, which have the highest grade undergraduate cur. 
ricula, with post-graduate studies added, would have readjust 
themselves, lowering the college department what was many 
years ago. not believed that these Harvard and 
Yale are obvious would anything the 
Their college degrees would mean and worth more than 
the new post-graduate university degrees, more than 
those now conferred pro merito upon bachelors arts and science 
—such Ph. D., Lit. Doct., Nay, neither would signify 
much the present degrees; each less the amount two 
years’ study. 

What can universities the new order— without under- 
graduate classes reduce the colleges rank? They can 
lower their own grade take from the colleges, measure, 
the instruction Junior and Senior classes. Whether this 
desirable not, need not argued; will they it? Will 
Clark Johns Hopkins? They must give the idea supply- 
ing young American scholars what they now get going abroad 
order it. Can the other class new universities, which 
hold under-graduate departments organic connection with 
graduate,— under one government, constituent elements, 
Western Reserve, Leland Stanford, Jr., and Chicago, 
projected Professor Harper? Only scaling down their own 
college departments below the level those long-established 
standing. they should consent this, and those great fresh- 
man and sophomore classes which swarm upon Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, the University Michigan, Cornell,” 
diverted themselves and other institutions having 
tion equal that the last two college years present, which 
would sure benefit attendance the degradation the 
their own level, there would result, far forth, the 
desired consecutiveness public (and private) school, college, 
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and university. But could they render universal? Could they 
stamp out the tendencies toward styles and degrees 
education prevalent this country? ould they prevent the 
existing and growing preference and demand for specialties 
Could they bring all young persons choose 
institution because just like all the other rs, rather than —as 
now because has distinguishable type its own, itself 
its surroundings, both, and supposably excellencies its 
own not found everywhere, possibly else all? 
Would the stress individualism, long increasing among us, 
yield enough for this? course, mechanical system and uni- 
formity organization could never far put all institu- 
tions, higher lower, precisely the same level, neutralizing 
differences merit instruetors. Chinese uniformity 
buildings, apparatus, libraries, and all possible appliances could 
not accomplish this. But what all-prevailing national sys- 
tem, with twenty thirty real universities,” several hundred 
intermediate colleges,” and the “great mass schools, 
improved universally prepare all enter college? the 
the first the three embracing stronger the old colleges 
and universities, several state universities, and certain newer 
all minus freshman and sophomore grades study 
and the second made intermediate stripping them senior 
junior classes Will the greater and stronger universi- 
ties give over colleges, first its freshman, next, its sophomore 
class within the coming eight ten years,” Doctor White sug- 
gests? Nous verrons. 

Michigan, where there are said “ten denominational 
colleges, that have apparently come stay long any,” and 
“several them are now prepared give college 
that not only might university taxes saved for 
needed work now “impossible for want funds,” 
moral and religious results secured. therefore proposed 
that the university confine itself post-graduate instruction 
giving all under- graduate work the colleges, place these 
giving senior and junior instruction. The people Michi- 
gan could, course, they chose, make this change the cur- 
riculum their state institution, through the state legislature, 
but who could change, instead, that the colleges, over which 
neither legislature nor people have any control 

subordinate point invites word remark. Doctor White 
seems regard all the lesser striving least 
compete the greater universities,” and therefore destined 
find this “becoming more and more 
therefore, that they will necessity fall into his three-fold scheme 
national education. But the truth that many them, per- 
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haps the great majority, have such ambition. have 
always been able say: “We stretch not ourselves 
beyond our measure.” Williams Mark Hopkins, the 
doin Cleveland, even the Yale Silliman, had university 
aspirations. Had the Brown Wayland, though wearing the 
university Within the same general limits sister 
leges, their aim only was make their common work more desery- 
ing the name collegiate education, and make full proof 
such local advantage anywise special merit fell them. 


Neither temptation nor discouragement are they likely to. 


drawn above down below their golden mean. 
White also observes that “the gift great observatory! 
laboratory, worthy university, feebly-endowed college, 
while not, perhaps, money utterly thrown away, generally 
money wofully The remark keeping with 
extreme and partial interest the distinctive plan, 
and seems quite regardless the fact that young men with 
genius for astronomy chemistry, for example, may get their 
best and most service development just such feebly- 
endowed college.” and would gain nothing all going where 
richer and more numerous appliances ould fritter their 
tion and mental force, and harm instead benefiting them. The 
smaller college often makes the greater scholar and the greater 
man. The modicum truly liberal education, combined with 
making the most the best God has given him, and avoiding dis- 
traction daring ignorant many things great uni- 
versity might teach him (without advantage), has often proven 
best for individuals and for the world, that place where 
“everything means desirable for all. Acade- 
mies seminaries that not send all their pupils forward col- 
lege, machine sends all its material wood metal, 
what not, from one stage manufacture another are precious 
society they ever were; and, the same token, colleges 
that give the rudiments all culture and, doing, find out 
the bent individual talent and power, and give it, not frayed 
thin over-culture, the great and necessary tasks life, are 
precious ever. The growing diversification learning and 
art, and everything else life for which trained faculty neces- 
sary, will always outrun technology and its institutes, but only 

makes the standard liberal education more indispensable, and 
more independent overdone organization, while the same 
time systems less free and less serviceable some are desirable 
for others. Such systems must, however, lower the higher edu- 
cation land like this, as, indeed, the proposal order 
effect greater uniformity obviously and sufficiently proves. 

INSTRUCTOR. 

1No Western university could have been more useful through exceptionally valua- 
ble Astronomical Observatory than has Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. From 


issues the MESSENGER,” the only periodical the country devoted astro- 
science. 
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EDITORIAL. 


X-GOVERNOR LONG has struck responsive chord the 
hearts multitude thoughtful men what says about 
his college training. can but rejoice that the conditions college 
life have materially changed that the young men today can hardly 
realize the lack sympathy and companionship 
sors and students which most the men who were educated 
the’50s complain. His article April full suggestive 
thought. Young men will helped it. the Commencement 
season approaches wish that might write motto every 
student’s room the words which say themselves out his ever deepen- 
ing experience Education goes 


great Conference Manual Training which was held Bos- 
ton, the 9th, roth, and 11th April, was very remark- 
able success, both exhibits and numbers. The numerous addresses 
were full instruction and suggestion, and will give impetus 
this movement all over New England and degree throughout the 
land. But the discussion not likely all one side. While 
many are enthusiastic devotees manual training, there are not few 
who feel, they not utter it, vigorous opposition the 
trend. Whether manual training passing fad,” whether 
great movement the right direction, certain that this discussion 
and these exhibits will promote thought and lead beneficent results. 
The article Supt. Edwin Seaver, our last issue, places the 
whole matter clear light before our readers. But each must decide 
for himself its worth. 


death Dr. Robert Herbert Quick robs the educational world 

one its brightest ornaments. belonged almost 

much England, for, said himself, had more readers here 
than his native land. charm his literary style was the reflex 
charming nature, which made him the idol his friends. The 
Rev. Llewelyn Davies, writing the London Journal Educa- 
tion, says him: There was one who had better right win 
the affections his fellow men any class. never knew man 
more unworldly, more simple, more quietly indifferent money 
praise. parochial work his sympathies were always with the poor, 
but they were guarded manly respect for the independence the 
poorest, and desire for their moral and intellectual 
fessor Seeley, whose house Doctor Quick died, has given touching 


astro- 
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account the close his life the Journal. was 
stricken with paralysis while walking with his friend, and after 
ing about fortnight, passed away the night March 


CRITIC all work, like President Eliot Harvard University, 
would great phenomenon unless now and then hit some 

head that deserves broken skull. For several years his sharp and 
wholesale impeachment the whole system secondary and normal 
instruction the common schools has probably been one the con- 
siderable forces strengthen the hands their opponents, who con- 
fess themselves out and out unbelievers the American system 
popular education. Especially the Southern states, where probably 
majority the college and denominational school-men have good 
say the rising common school, these frequent demonstrations have 
given powerful aid and comfort the old South” education. 
course, grammar school, high school, and normal school are 
names that represent many kinds the demand 
their respective localities. So, when the President, late 
meeting college men Boston, dismissed normal school” 
practical failure, might possible that somebody, somewhere 
could point institution bearing this deserved the short, 
sharp and dismissal accorded the President. There are 
grammar schools and grammar schools, and everybody knows great 
many that richly deserve all that can said their disparagement. 
this sense the remark that nobody knows what going the 
grammar schools” not original. But the trouble with President 
Eliot’s code criticism that American education tested entirely 
European, Continental ideal. Germany and France, where 
the government practically makes the higher school and the people 
walk through the gangway provided, easy say what done 
education. also easy say what done state, church, 
society, professional life, the army and navy, and soon. But the objec- 
tion that nobody can tell, today, what the government Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the United States, next year, was thoroughly met 
President Eliot’s able defence Republican government recent 
utterance, that marvel that the versatile President did not apply the 
same logic his estimate education. evident that the only just 
rule which test American institutions their general tendency. 
any given time great deal which going badly out joint, 
and impossible mend matters once. will require quarter 
century produce state like Georgia, educational system 
for the whole people equal Massachusetts, though possible some 
feature, like the university, might brought into fair comparison 
shorter time with Harvard. Now the only question that man who 
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really desires the success our grammar school system would think 
worth discussing would seem be, Are the best these schools 
the right track, working out feeble, confused and erroneous methods, 
getting every closer grip their this tendency 


marked different portions the country, that tendency, like 
all superior things bound grow with the expanding educational wis- 
dom the people? President Eliot believes denies this, cer- 
tainly has the courage and fairness give the question the benefit 
his influential affirmation denial. But protest against this 
rhetorical juggling which, the face gives aid and comfort the most 
obstinate enemy the schools, leaving great gaps which hedge,” 
put disclaimers, and emerge, serene and constant friend. We, 
therefore, think that Master John Billings, Cambridge, was 
thoroughly justified the temperate chastisement recently admin- 
istered this free lance the field American education. did 
not only expose the amazing ignorance the brilliant President con- 
cerning what going within the sound Harvard bells, but also 
told the truth regard the tendency the better sort these 
schools. grammar schools the country are improving, all 
parts the country, and nothing gained for collegiate 
academical education this peculiar style disparagement. 


one feature the President’s impeachment heartily agree 
his indignant denunciation the present style school readers. 
Every thoughtful educator has seen with dismay the gradual lowering 
tone this class school books; the substitution literary scraps, 
newspaper nothings, and made baby for the real literature 
the language. Even worse than are whole series 
readers that seem constructed illustrate the theories concerning 
man, life, matter and spirit, held their compilers, from which 
child would gather the notion that boy essentially creature repre- 
senting higher range existence than his dog, the trick elephant, 
the learned pig. Spite the laborious efforts this side the edu- 
cational fraternity run the common schools the groove their 
own barren materialism, the American people still hold that man’s 
for that,” and the only reason why the brute creation should 
receive the interest and compassion now-a-days fitly accorded 
that man the lord physical creation and the child Almighty 
God. would capital investment the cause good schooling 
torepublish John Pierpont’s American First Classbook, the noblest 
school Reader ever made this continent, model for all laborers 
this field. President Eliot’s cat-o-nine-tails will chastise some our 
school-book makers and publishers into new self-respect 
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ence, not say compassion, for the boys and girls, may hope that, 
due time, the day deliverance from the dispensation twaddle 
the common school and the Sunday-school will dawn. 


UT, again, find the President his old grind,” charging 
the grammar schools with the loss confidence the college 
and university, which doubtless does prevail large sections Ameri- 
can society. But does not seem apprehend, 
the reason thereof. The reason is, that the average college, even the 
university, has not yet adjusted itself the needs large portion 
our people who really desire the higher education for their sons and 
daughters. Whatever may the value the regulation college cur- 
riculum, instruction and discipline these people demand that founda- 
tion shall laid, broader than the ordinary fitting 
college purposes. boy who forth into the new 
can life shall shut up, eight years age, the narrow-gauge 
type education required for admittance the majority colleges, 
and graduate eighteen twenty, still radically defective the basis 
general education, not accordance with the highest 
does not mend matters the college throws open the boy, thus 
fitted for college and unfitted for life childhood, 
elective system, since his previous training has been thorough dis- 
qualification for estimating the relative importance this crowd 
studies. Therefore, the people, more and more, are making sort 
college the grammar, free high and normal schools, and wherever 
the state university has sensed” the situation, are heartily supporting 
that. Whatever may said the specialists, the boy girl who 
enters Yale, Princeton, Vassar Wellesley thoroughly prepared 
good common school course, has outfit which never can given 
the most thorough institution established feeder the college 
and university. not half important that our boys and girls 
should fitted for college, the regulation way, fifteen sixteen 
that, when they come the higher education, they should bring 
thereto the roundabout type youthful character nowhere else well 
developed the better sort our common schools. 


the melancholy outbreak lynch law New Orleans, and the 
absurd gasconading the Italian government will awaken our 
heedless American people the curse our new immigration, may 
not have been vain. fought through one Civil War break 
negro or, rather, prevent negro slavery from destroying the 
Union. just possible that may yet called upon 
stand the Government resolute attempt prevent the same 
kind demoralization our great Northern states from the flood 
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imported barbarism. The plain fact now is, that, our great North- 
ern industrial states, the leading industries, even those essential the 
carrying daily life, are state perpetual seige army 
semi-savages, the most desperate set demagogues 
that have yet vexed American civilization. Everybody can see how 
the whole upper strata society becoming debauched, brutalized 
and thrown out gear this virtual state war, not between labor 
and capital, but between the legitimate business the country and 
incursion barbarians. apparently reliable, estimate the 
recent immigrants shows that, those coming from Belgium, fifteen 
per cent., from Hungary, forty-three per cent., from Italy, forty-eight 
per cent., from lower Italy, from which the majority the Italians 
come, seventy-nine per cent., from Russia, eighty per cent., are illiter- 
ates. And these are all the more dangerous than the white colored 
illiterates the South, because the poorest negro and the roughest 
bad business lynch people, whether our own citizens European 
subjects. But when comes posting the books, and one side 
placed half dozen murderers slain the New Orleans mob, and, 
the other, several hundred thousand the Lazaroni,” possible 
that the common sense the American people will have hand 
squaring the account, clads notwithstanding. 


Sir, —In the March number you print Doctor Mac- 
Alister’s able article Manual Training. His position this new 
movement education well known, and his advocacy this sub- 
ject has given wonderful impetus it. There seems con- 
certed movement all along the line tending towards the introduction 
manual training into the curriculum the common schools, and 
against this movement but few any protests are made. When there 
unanimity opinion, such concentration force applied 
the advance given object, there not danger that the enthusiasts 

may carry the scheme into the realm the visionary and work 
incalculable harm our may valuable 
addition the curriculum the schools, but must not suffered 
dominate the theoretical portions the curriculum. 
The zealous advocates this movement, their utterances are 
relied upon, seek make Manual Training the unit the school, and 
would have all the studies the school lead it. The logical 
tendency this would surrender the educative value hand 
training and establish industrial trade training its place. Unless 
sober deliberation and wise consideration this subject 
Manual Training, may find the schools plunging into state 
chaos, and the good that might done entirely lost. 


Boston. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY CURRENT PERIODICAL 
ERATURE UPON EDUCATION. 


The following bibliography current periodical literature includes articles upon 
education and other subjects calculated interest teachers. Only articles from peri. 
odicals not nominally educational are mentioned. Articles special importance 
teachers will, rule, mentioned notes. 


Algérie Les écoles indigénes en. 
Mme. Coignet. Revue Bleue, April 
Education the girls difficult 
problem here, since European educa- 
tion unfits them for life among their 
people. Compulsory education need- 
many places, begging much 
more congenial the young Arab. 
The Arab can reached most effect- 
ively industrial education, not 
didactic instruction. 

Baumbach, The poetry of. Edith 
Marget. Review, January. 
Account his life and translations 
his poetry. native Thuringia, 
“sought among the wayside flowers 
singularly rich folk-lore for the 
subjects his verse. Not imposing, 
but graceful and beautiful.” 

Books, English niggardliness in. 
Spectator, March 28. the interest 
booksellers and publishers, man 


| 
| 


often called stingy for not buying 
books can get the library. Yet 


growth libraries largely due 
those who collect for themselves. 

Canada, Mr. Goldwin Smith on. 
Spectator, April 
favoring political union with United 
States (1) Economic, trade without 
restriction: (2) political, that its gov- 
ernment develop with that United 
States; (3) racial, that the English 
retain supremacy over the French. 
see grounds for wish- 
ing the Canadians seek political ad- 
mission into the Union, entirely 
agree with Mr. Goldwin Smith that 
complete commercial union, 
posed mere reciprocity natural 

Carrara. Cornhill, April. 
tion this Italian village, with its 
marble quarries, still worked 
the old Romans. 

Census, moral the. The 
Speaker, April Compares census 
England with that United States, 
favorably latter, complaining that 


former does not include many sta- 


tistics. 


Descrip- 


His reasons for 


Ceylon, quiet rivers in. 
hill, April. 

Character, Training for. Henri 
Marion. Popular Science Monthly, 
are the only 
possible signs what going 
the child. weak indecisive 
step, halting speech, slowness eat- 
ing, the physical tendency dawdle 
and take twice long needs 
anything, betray children gen- 
eral mental, corresponding with the 
organic, inertness.” 

Dante der englischen Litteratur 
des 16. Jahrhunderts. Emil Koep- 
pel. Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Lit- 

Democracy Literature, Influence 
of. Edmund Gosse. Contemporary, 
April. Tennyson shows little such 
influence, Browning much. one 
speaks though world equals. 
the highest literature, democracy 
has scarely any influence. has 
not interfered with the poets, least 
all has dictated them. Same 
true the best science, history, 
tion. Democracy has been stirred 
its depths Darwin, though the 
vast mass the public his theories 
were incredible, unpalatable, impi- 

Earth, The last days the. Camille 
Flammarion. Contemporary, April. 

difficulty, The modern. 
tator, April4. Dean Bradley his 
Easter Day sermon Westminster 
Abbey put his finger the very 
centre the contrast between ancient 
and modern feeling concerning Easter, 
when said that while was the 
crucifixion Christ which was ‘the 
Jews stumbling-block and the 
Greeks foolishness,’ now the res- 
urrection that seems modern pride 
and scepticism stumbling-block and 
foolishness.” 

Elizabethan drama and Victorian 
April. tend give them- 
selves the narrow interests 
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the time. great truth, like that 
evolution, passes for the time being 
for all truth, and art goes gadding 
after Novelists, having much 
space, tend exposition and moraliz- 
” 

Lippincott’s, April. Long books are 
often only several plots loosely tacked 
together. Short stories are becoming 
more popular. 

Fiction, The science of. Paul Bour- 
get, Walter Besant, Thomas Hardy. 
New Review, April. first believes 
that such science can formulated. 
“In every novel, the primary condi- 
tion is, that must imaginative 
fragment life, exempli- 
fied particular persons. nov- 
elist who wishes his creations ap- 
pear real, which know imagi- 
nary, fettered the con- 
writers would have school for 
holding that, like any other 
art, the writing fiction has rules. 
The third maintains that rules can 
laid down, but that the novelist 
born, not made. 

Fire, festival the car 
Baring-Gould. 
March 28. 

Formative 
Lamb. Forum, March. Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, Forum, April. Both 
these are examples how natural 
lovers knowledge get educated with- 
out much plan method. 

Fragrance, ‘The fine art of. 
lyn Bullock. Review, April. 
senses; its production the aim 
art. Bad smells and depravity asso- 
ciated; moral purity the close attend- 
ant zsthetic 

Gibraltar und Malta Grossbritan- 
nien, Welchen Werth haben? von 
Engelnstedt. Unsere Zeit, 
cusses the suggested exchange 
Gibraltar for the Balearic Islands. 
With the growth steamship travel 
and independence wind 
rents, the importance Gibraltar 
began diminish. When the Lan- 
guedoc completed, the Balea- 
ric Islands for England much 
more strategic point than Gibraltar 
the western Mediterranean.” 

Westminster, April. writer re- 
gards this the greatest 
gives the plot and selections 
translated. 


Martha 
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Isaiah, The critical problem of. 
London Quarterly, April. Review 
Dillman, Delitsch, Smith, Orelli, 
and Driver. Our own opinion 
that the balance evidence the 
whole turns against the traditional 
view, which attributes the whole 
the book called the pro- 
phet himself.” 

Italian country-house, An. 
tian Evans. April. 

Liberty, London Quar- 
terly, April. the argument 
Spencer and others against socialism 
agrees with Spencer. 

Meteoritic hypothesis, The. 
Gore. Gentleman’s Magazine, April. 
Account the theory Meyer and 
Lockyer, which explains and 
stars more less condensed swarms 
meteorites. 

Morality, basis positive. 
Contemporary, April. Mo- 
rality usually held priesthood 
less important than ritual. Diversity 
religions favorable growth 
morality, but not identity 
moral views. Outside the different 
creeds, have Custom, the guide 
the unthinking and the refuge those 
who are weary because they have 
thought too much; and Nature, which 


Sebas- 


all philosophers interrogate and which 


gives the clearest answers all phys- 
ical questions and the most confusing 
moral But neither offers sure 
discriminating support for moral- 
ity. 

Muses the common school, The. 
Mary Burt. Atlantic, April. 
for reading from classic material, 
instead the many aimless and 
sipid stories the reading books. 

Musical their 
homes. Blackwood’s, April. 

Mutual aid among savages. Prince 
Krapotkin. Nineteenth Century, April. 
Family later evolution than tribe; 
primitive men must have lived togeth- 
er, not isolation families, other- 
wise could not have proved superior 
other animals. 

Physiological effect alternating 
currents high frequency. Elihu 
Thompson. Review, March 
20. 

Political system, Our new. 
millan’s, April. 


Mac- 
forces cur- 
enthusiasm and criti- 


cism. ‘The former makes majority, 
the latter destroys it, and the process 
ugain repeated. Party spirit dead 
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and public life much more inter- 
esting and legislation less one sided. 
This will exist until the working class 
voters are naturally organized into 
distinct 

Politics Fiction. 
April. older novelists had 
grand opportunities and did not neg- 
lectthem. Great statesmen made nov- 
els the channels for communicating 
their thoughts and discussing the con- 
dition the country the masses. 
Nor was the popular and dramatic 
side politics Chief 
among them are Thackeray, Disraeli, 
and Trollope. 

elementary education and the 
free question. Stanley. New 
Review, March. the many 
abuses which follow from delegating 
irresponsible and private mavagers 
the authority over most our public 
school system the vague and arbi- 
trary power tax enjoyed them 
through the fee, the man- 
agement which they can exclude 
certain scholars. The clamour for 
distinctive church schools raised 


not the people but for them the 


clergy. these had the powerful 
wand extra rates conjure with, 
they never could have raised the sup- 
port which now given denomina- 
tional schools. National Union 
Teachers can give plenty in- 
stances where the posi- 
tion depends not merely his subor- 
dination, but his servility the 


clergyman.” 

Salutations par gestes chez les 
différents peuples, 
less space. Garrick 
ry. Scientifique, March 28. 


salutations have their origin 
those gesture. are with 
without contact. those with 
contact, touch, odor, and taste play 
part. 

Savoy dynasty, the Pope and Re- 
public, The. states- 
man. Contemporary, April. 
crown Italy, the child Latinism 
and the Revolution, false its 
dual origin, when devotes itself 
the interest pan-Germanism and the 
idea Divine Right.” ‘The writer 
asserts that Italy’s true policy would 
ally herself with France rather 
than with 

Seal and whale fishery 
Notes the. Thomas Southwell. 
Zoologist, April. Owing fine weath- 
er, ice accumulated the Greenland 


seas, entirely preventing seal and 
whale fishery there last year. 

Stage, variety. 
Journal, March theatre had 
lost its hold the masses and 
pied the same position the church; 
both stooped the level the people 
establishing the music hall and the 
mission music halls fell 
into the hands the publicans, who 
soon learnt that good did not 
encourage drinking half much 
did the most foolish and inane 
comic songs.” 

sarcenet 
rine Hart. Poet Lore, March 16. 
swearing mark the gentleman 
the Elizabethan age. Bibli- 
allusions the plays Shake- 
speare, the expressions mock piety 
and the mockery alleged piety are 
most cases intended burlesque 
the Scriptural pedantry the Puritan 
and his devout demeanor.” 

Sugar plantation, Life on. 
Jukes-Browne. Magazine, 
April. Sugar raising and trade the 

radiation heat. Goff. 
National, April. holds that thereis 
more heat radiated off than ab- 
sorbed the planets other 
bodies, that there can radiation only 
from one body another body 
matter, and that the ether absorbs 
heat. 

Superstitions. Spectator, March 28. 
the majority those who are in- 
keeping Sunday could 
motives strictly, they would honestly 
confess that they kept Sunday 
certain fashion because was unlucky 
work upon that day. ‘They will 
assert that England owes its great- 
ness its strict observance Sun- 
day,—rather narrow and insular 
view take the workings Prov- 
idence.” 

Syria, Rude stone monuments in. 
Conder. Scottish Review, Jan- 
uary. Attributes these monuments 
the Turanian race. Whether Celt 
Norse, the dolmen builders the west 
Europe appear have been dif- 
ferent race those who erected the 
Syrian monuments, and there 
distinct evidence that the sepulchral 
chambers Europe are the same 
origin with the free dolmens Syria.” 

Theocritus, The second idyl of. 
Symonds. 
Fortnightly, April. 
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this Sicilian poem, with explanatory 
comments. 

Wundt’s System der Philosophie.” 
Philosophische 
goes beyond Kant and holds 
that all knowing nature there 
objective passing beyond the per- 
ceptions. never clearly meets the 
problem knowing the trans-subjec- 
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tive, because 

Zoologist among the idealists, 
Edward Chamier. Westminster, April, 
Criticism Lloyd Morgan’s Ani- 
mal and Intelligence.” 
critic identifies the writer reali- 
idealist who has coined some 
new terms conceal his identity. 


identity- 


NOTABLE 


THAT have been somewhat tardy noticing this volume, the fourth 
series emanating, intervals two three years, from the pen the same 
gifted writer, has not been the result neglect, low estimate its 
worth. the contrary, struck the contrast between the Platonic dialogues 
herein translated, and those the previous volumes Socrates,” Day 
Athens with Socrates,” and Talks with Socrates about Life desired 
refresh our acquaintance with those graver works, and observe how the 
Talks these gay young with the great philosopher, repre- 
sented Plato, would bear comparison, first, intrinsie worth, contribu- 
toa more general knowledge Socrates’s and Plato’s teaching; and, 
second, the skill and fidelity the translation. both respects the result 
has been very the spirit and liveliness repartee, vividly 
depicted Plato the dialogistic encounters these bright young gentle- 
men Athens has received full justice from the scholarly translator, whose 
grace, taste and ability conversationist also have heard highly praised. 
Certainly, very large and important class readers generation 
young men and more young the forty thousand young women 
now studying the America,” Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer’s 
stirring and sensible address the Club Melrose April 16th 
address which hope see preserved and circulated permanent form 
—these lively discussions the Athenian students will offer greater attrac- 
tion, than the more serious teaching the largest and, our mind, the most 
valuable the previous volumes Socrates. 

The perusal that work, when appeared about twelve years ago, 
reawakened and aroused the enthusiasm with which, earlier days, had 
been charmed, yet saddened, the story the trial and defence the 
brave reformer and reprover untruth and evil, and that most beautiful 
all Plato’s works —the PHAEDO. While still adhering that sentiment 
and opinion, are means insensible the charms offered the young, 
the lively, the imaginative readers and thinkers this modern age, the 
conversations their prototypes more than two thousand years ago, the 
most intellectual nation the old world. 

Among many notices, American and European, this series translations 
which the writer has seen, one, that appeared leading Boston paper, 
towards the close 1886, from the pen critic whose competency 
Greek scholar has long been acknowledged, gives concise and judicious 


1Talks with Athenian Youths. 
demus and Theaetetus Plato. 


Translated from the Charmides, Lysis, Laches, Euthy- 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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summary of-their history, that cite some portions for the information 
afforded therein for readers, yet unacquainted with the nature and merits 
venture offer the accomplished author. 

years ago our classical scholars and literary critics were startled into 
surprise and admiration the appearance work, modest and unassuming 
alike its preface and the omission the author’s name from the 
page, which appeared simply these Translation 
the Apology, Crito and Parts the Phaedo Plato. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.’ Within two years from its publication, that work 
had been criticised and received with remarkable favor, not only large 
number the most scholarly reviews and journals America and England, 
but also many leading Greek professors and scholars both 
Many our own distinguished Greek scholars were, from the 
first, emphatic their commendation the accurate scholarship and the 
clear, pure English the work: but, before the close its second year, their 
words welcome and approbation appeared almost lukewarm, when com- 
pared with the appreciative notices that came from many the most eminent 
professors and classical scholars the great English universities. Regius 
Professor Greek, Oxford, famous himself translator and expounder 
the philosophy Plato and the History was, appeared, 
outspoken acknowledging the merits the work, that cautious 
and erudite scholar, The Very Reverend Dean Christ Church, author (in 
conjunction with Dr. Scott) the well-known Greek Lexicon; and their 
approving judgments were heartily endorsed quite number men, 
all, less eminent for scholarship both universities, such 
Provost Monro, Oriel College; Papillon, the accomplished Fellow and 
New College, and Professor Mandell Creighton, Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, who recently took such leading and popular part, representative 
his University the Harvard Celebration its 250th Anniversary. ‘This was 
certainly remarkable welcome small, unostentatious work anony- 
mous American author. 1883, second volume.was announced 
the entitled Day Athens with Socrates,’ the which 
was, large extent, secured that its predecessor, and has been very 
fully realized. Several the English university professors and the mistresses 
Girton College and Newnham Hall used both works connection with their 
college lectures. And now, happily time for Christmas, has just appeared, 
quaint but most graceful adornment simplex munditiis third volume 
Platonic translations from the same diligent and scholarly hand, which the 
present writer, after careful perusal, does not hesitate commend worthy 
mate its two predecessors. Equally sound scholarship, and perhaps even 
more severely plain and pure English style, affords evidence deeper 
and more matured insight into the full sense Plato’s esoteric teachings, and 
their great practical value much that concerns the social and personal 
interests humanity America and Britain today, less mutatis mutandis 
than Europe and Athens twenty-three hundred years ago. 

the author’s name! still suppressed her own desire, not give 
here, although has now been for some years open secret that these 
scholarly and healthy works are from the pen Boston lady, who still 


made public Miss Ellen Mason, Boston, 
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the early prime life and intellect, and Jess known and respected for her 
practical and liberal aid every sound and judicious plan for promoting sound 
education and social reform among the poorer classes this, her native city, 
than for the finished scholarship which she has justly won such solid com- 
mendation from eminent and impartial new volume 
just issued, about Life with Socrates.’ will less valuable the 
students Plato our colleges and universities, than all intelligent young 
people, who can appreciate sound thinking and good writing, combined with 
accurate Greek scholarship; while the book itself, Christmas Box, wilt 
yet more valuable all students, but more especially the many, who are 


bravely enduring much hard work and self-sacrifice their struggle acquire 


higher and more liberal education: for the author, are credibly informed, 
while born wealth and high position, and the temptations offered thereby 
life ease and social and pleasure, has, while performing with 
grace and dignity the duties her social position from very early life, afforded 
her own daily life, example diligence and well-regulated system and 
method her studies, and steady, persistent energy, good sense and mod- 
esty helping sound advice and liberal aid, whatever movements have 
seemed likely promote sound education, and the domestic and social eleva- 
tion and improvement the community.” 

had intended cite some passages from these Talks with Athenian 
Youths specimens once felicity translating the spirit, less than 
the words the eager, impetuous, Chaerephon and Ctesippus shy, yet 
impulsive and frank Lysis; and beautiful-speaking but the 
limits assigned warn conclude. ‘This shall first dping jus- 
tice the care and good taste the publishers these works the 
yet chaste style their adornments, and second cordially commending this 
lively sketch the Socratic and Platonic modes teaching truth the 
pardon the writer for suggesting that might very noble and useful 
employment scholarship, guided and inspired Christian faith and duty, 
show, some future work, how far short the teaching even Socrates and 
Plato falls the simple, straight-forward lessons the BLESSED 
and, bright and attractive were some their young Athenian disciples how 
very far their lives, honestly and impartially fall below the standard 
required true, Christian young men and women our own time and coun- 
try. what has been told him the writer these excellent translations 
true, seems him that the lesson afforded that writer’s modest, useful 
and benevolent life itself lesson immense worth the young people 
this, her native place and and the devoting her sound scholar- 
ship, good sense, and good taste work that should vividly, yet simply, 
demonstrate the true nobility, and worth, and happiness simple, Christian 
living task for which she eminently qualified. 

Such work from one who recognized all sound scholar, modest, 
sensible, doer, not mere hearer the word,” would prove blessing 
her generation and her country. 

April 18, 1891. 
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these days there exists greater need the schools than the teaching 
morals. Since the outcry against the Bible the schools, there 
grown disposition the part most teachers limit their work the 
purely theoretical studies contained the prescribed text-books and eschew 
all instruction morals. condition lamentable, and every effort 
remedy must welcomed all interested the education our 
Mr. Benjamin Comegys has recast and added Jacob famous 
Rollo Code Morals,” and Ginn Co. have issued under the title 
PRIMER most excellent little manual, entirely free from 
sectarianism, and treats just such subjects school children need instruc- 
tion in, namely, truth, obedience, industry, honesty, fidelity, politeness, duties 
school, playmates, dumb creatures, profanity, gratitude, ete., 


Knowles Co. Chicago, publish bright little brochure Eva 
Walker, under the title INSPIRATIONS THE SCHOOL TEACHER. 
intended light the torch and cheer the heart the desponding teacher. 
The price, ten cents, makes accessible all. The same firm publishesa 
much pretentious book Buckeye-Hawkeye School-Master,” being the 
life story Dr. Carl one the teachers. Beginning Carl’s 
birth, follows his fortunes from Ohio and California. teacher, 
shows energy, tact, self-reliance and rare faculty enthusing his teach- 
ers and pupils. writer lacks literary finish, but well meant effort 
cheer and help the weary teacher and lift his her ideals. ‘There are 
bits breezy Western experience which Eastern teachers may read with 
profit. 


Harper Brothers publish thick volume 200 favorite and hymns, 
called THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. ‘This No. series 
and most carefully selected McCaskey. well adapted for use 
the school and the home. 


have received THE EDUCATION THE scholarly and helpful 
educational monographs, published under the direction Dr. Butler, 
the New York College for the Training ‘Teachers. 


The SOUTHLAND, which Pres. Price founded, comes from Win- 
ston, C., full frieghted with the earnest words the American Associa- 
tion Educators Colored Youth, full courage, light and hope. 


THE DRIFT THE YOUNG MEN WITH RELATION THE CHURCHES, 
sober, candid, able treatment the matter, Harrington, 
Parents and teachers will profit careful perusal these seventy-five 
pages. Published the Congregational Publishing Society, Boston. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE ANNUAL, 1890, publication very useful kind. 
Some 1,200 subjects the character those usually treated cyclopedias, 
but which yet have not generally found their way into any cyclopedia what- 
ever, are treated this volume. valuable feature Knowledge its 
biographical notices men and women note. treats such topics 
Nationalism,” Ballot Reform” (in its most recent 
developments), Christian Endeavor Society,” Strength Modern Navies,” 
Armies the World,” etc. ‘The volume before contains about 600 pages, 
and consists the issues the for the 
year ended December, 1890. This magazine published monthly, John 
Alden, 393 street, New York; cents year. 


THE GOSPELS ARE TRUE HIsTORIEs the title little volume great 
worth one the greatest preachers this Dr. Henry 
Barrows Chicago. Here are seven broad, cogent, lucid, philosophic lectures 
such subjects Who wrote the Four Are the Gospel Mira- 
cles Credible?” Did Christ Rise from the Dead?” ete. any Christian’s 
faith weak, any young man inclines scepticism, let him read this book. 
The style fresh and clear, the reasoning calm and convincing, the argument 
well-balanced and buttressed, the illustrations right the point, and every 
page shows the wide reading and learning its author. Published 
Lothrop Co., Boston. Price, cents. 


THE MAN WONDERFUL THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL book calculated 
inestimable amount good. the form allegory, teaches the 
principles physiology and hygiene and the sad effects stimulants and nar- 
cotics upon this house beautiful (the body), which each lives. The 
allegory well carried out, and the book will greatly interest children. The 
bones are the foundations the house. The muscles are the walls and serv- 
ants. The mouth, teeth and salivary glands form the hall; the stomach and 
gastric juice are the kitchen; the small intestines are the dining-room; the 
heart the engine; the blood the housekeeper; the liver the furnace, 
etc. well adapted for home reading for schools. wish 
might studied every family the land. authors are Drs. 
Mary and Chilion Allen. Published Fowler Wells Co., New 
York. Price, $1.50. ——— How Magnetize, interesting pamphlet this 
subject Fowler Wells Co., New York. 


their excellent Modern Language Series, Heath Co. have added 
Jules Sandeau’s famous comedy, MADEMOISELLE SEIGLIERE, edited 
with introduction and English, Warren, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins 
University. The play most carefully edited, and the notes are replete with 
information. excellent account Sandeau given. 


Mr. Thomas Musick has collected from nearly all the scientists their 
aphorisms, dicta, and speculations concerning nature. and has discussed them 
vigorously and fairly his book entitled GENESIS NATURE, considered 
the light Mr. Spencer’s Philosophy, based upon the persistence 
energy. Mr. Musick collates the various theories put forth regarding nature 
and its laws, and brings bear these the results much and extensive 
reading and meditation. His book appeals all interested discovering the 
truth, and will stimulate investigation and provoke discussion. Published 
John Alden, New York. 
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naturally turn the German when seek for fundamentals any 
exact science. particular look the German for what essential, 
even for the speculative, metaphysics, ethics, psychology, and kindred sub- 
jects. these the German delights investigate, formulate, and postulate, 
And the contributions from Germany have enriched the literature, stimulated 
investigation, broadened the field thought, have those other 
Yet the consideration subjects relating the mind are not bounded the 
sea, for from Copenhagen comes volume under the title OUTLINES 
hagen. The volume notable contribution the subject which treats, 
While almost beyond the reach expectation look for anything new 
the subject psychology, yet the arrangement topics and discussion 
accepted mooted points may given manner more less attractive 
and novel. Professor Héffding has clear notions and discusses his topics with 
vigor. follows somewhat the beaten paths his predecessors, but does 
not accept their opinions when his own experience testifies the 
His style little heavy for students, and his Outlines would have used 
rather reference book than text-book. The translation has been made 
Mary Lowndes. Published Macmillan Co. Price, $1.50. 


MECHANISM AND PERSONALITY the title Dr. Francis book 
which attempts give the present attitude Philosophy the light 
the latest scientific research, and that way suited the comprehension 
the ordinary reader. Doctor Shoup leaves the well-worn paths meta- 
physicians and blazes out road sometimes parallel, sometimes divergent from 
that generally followed. While has few new theories propound and 
discuss, has many new notions concerning long-accepted theories and 
makes interesting reading those versed metaphysics. His studies the 
various fields science have been extensive and thorough, and brings 
bear his arguments the best proof that science has offer. The book 
thoughtful, earnest, vigorous effort place philosophy scientific and 
rational basis, and must command the attention all students and teachers. 


BRIEFER PRACTICAL RHETORIC Prof. Scott Clark, Syracuse 
University, there found all that the student high school academy will 
need. its three hundred pages are put the elements rhetoric manner 
that will attract the learner and gratify the teacher. Professor Scott does not 
seek show his erudition fine critical powers his book, but give such 
instruction that the learner must better able speak, write and understand 
his own language. ‘The book divided into four parts, namely, the Form, the 
Style, the Thought, and Each part treated fully and clearly, 
and there seems nothing lacking. 


The recent death Prof. Quick, shock and loss the educa- 
tional world. His long and faithful service the cause, and his labors ele- 
vate and quicken those engaged training the young, have endeared him 
every teacher, and his death comes like personal loss. Broad-minded, gen- 
erous, courageous, was the man set the standard and encourage teachers 
aspire its height. With the news his death comes his revised and 
almost rewritten EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS, the seventeenth volume the 
International Education series. ‘The first edition this famous work was 
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jssued England 1868, and consisted 500 copies. These sold slowly and 
gave small encouragement the author. But the American teacher demanded 
the book, and three four different publishers the United States brought 
out editions and the work became classic among teachers this side the 
ocean. Doctor Harris, the editor the series, persuaded Professor Quick 
revise his book for the Education series, and Quick’s last literary labors were 
made rewriting his book. ‘The work needs words criticism, the time 
for that has passed, but should the shelves every school teacher 
the United States, and should read and studied many times and much. The 
new edition contains much that the old edition lacked that really sup- 
plants and makes necessary that the new should replace the old the 
library. Published Appleton Co. 


One language book begets another, and the end not view. Some dis- 
all but the briefest the technicalities grammar are books for the 
study words, while others are nearly all rules structure and are merely 
suggestive for language work. Occasionally the happy medium appears and 
the teacher rejoices thereat. MAXWELL’S ADVANCED LESSONS ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR third book the series, and designed for higher grammar 
classes. the author returns the good old-fashioned four divisions 
grammar, orthography, etymology, syntax and prosody, and 
book that will find favor the eyes those who have found nothing but 
words, words,” the more recent grammars. Every subject has 
been carefully elaborated, and there enough language work illustrate the 
rules grammar satisfy the most critical. series now complete and 
offers graded course language which must prove valuable all students 
and teachers. Published American Book Company. 


The American Book Company have issued compact volume APPLETON’S 
SCHOOL under the literary editorship Dr. John Quackenbos, 
who had for collaborateurs Professors Mayer, the Stevens Institute, 
Francis Nipher, Washington University, Silas Holman, Massa- 
chusetts Institute and Francis Crocker, Columbia Col- 
lege. each these specialists was assigned portion the book, and 
when these sections were brought together, they combined make one the 
most unique, substantial and perfect text-books. one branch physics 
has been elaborated the expense others, but special and expert attention 
has been given every subject. ‘The illustrations are numerous and are nearly 
allnew. ‘The subject electricity most exhaustively treated and illustrated, 
and brought down the most recent discoveries and inventions this sci- 
ence. Appleton’s School Physics one the best text-books that have come 
our desk, and its use schools must speedily demonstrate its worth. 


One the most valuable handbooks published that issued the Society 
for Political Education, entitled GUIDE ECONOMIC, SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. classified bibliography, American, 
French and German, with descriptive notes, author, title, and subject index. 
focuses every existing means education American citizenship. The 
title every work published the science government here given and 
the notes given with each title show the reader just what the 
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book aims treat of. Nohandier, more useful book has been published for 
those interested the great social, economic, and political 
Sons. 


(D. Appleton Co.) intended for self-study for use schools. The 
author his preface states that student, reasonably diligent, may 
count upon being able speak, understand, and write Spanish quite fluently 
the short space twenty lessons.” the book contains 400 pages and 
divided into twenty lessons, reasonably safe assertion that the student 
learns each lesson thoroughly proceeds, will able read Spanish 
the time the book finished, but-to assert that self-taught, 
speak, understand, and write Spanish quite quite another 
matter which experience alone could prove. Anything that the student needs 
grammar supplied detail the author, and those who contemplate 
studying this most fascinating language can find better book for their pur- 
pose. 


PERIODICALS. 


State Superintendent Henry Sabin, Iowa, sends out bright and interesting six. 
teen-page pamphlet, called Forest Festival Song and Sentiment for the School 
Children Iowa, used Celebration Arbor Day, April 1891.’’ full 
good things prose and verse, lowa writers, about Iowa trees, birds and flowers, 
The Tileston Scholarship, founded 1891 Mrs. Peter Bryson, New York, 
will awarded for the first time June 10, 1891. This scholarship tenable for two 
years and entitles the holder free tuition the New York College for the 
Teachers during that time. During the first three months 1891 Brentano’s Book 
Chat has reviewed 128 new American and English books comment,” and in. 
dexed magazine articles contained over 250 the leading American and foreign 
periodicals. Book bright and excellent periodical. Itis very serviceable 
busy writers. Baron Hirsch, the renowned financier and philanthropist, will 
explain for the North American Review very early date, the principles which 
animated him the distribution his princely philanthropies. His views have 
special pertinence the present time because the important discussion the 
Responsibilities Wealth,” which being carried the pages the Review 
such eminent authorities Cardinal Gibbons, Professor Ely, Bishop Potter, Hon. 
Edward Phelps, and the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. Ex-Minister Phelps has 
vigorous paper Harper’s Magazine for April the Behring Sea Controversy. 
cogent, fearless argument for the American side the case, and attracting 
much attention. the North American Review for March are some very interesting 
letters the late General Sherman. the April number Secretary Rusk begins 
series articles cabinet officers. the April Overland Monthly, Colonel 
Little tells General Sherman’s life banker San Francisco before the 
the Forum for April are articles interest Senator Hoar, Hon. Roger Mills, 
Texas, and Rev. Dr. Rainsford, New York. The April number the Quarterly 
Journal Economics contains two noteworthy articles the application the 
doctrine economic rent capital and labor well one Professor 
Clark, Smith College, and the other Hobson, London. The two writers 
have come similar results independently and simultaneously. The Kindergarten 
(Chicago) doing good service for mothers and children. The April number the 
new magazine Romance contains nineteen complete stories. The Publishing 
Company have just concluded arrangements with the distinguished Spanish novelist, 
Perez Galdos, which they become his for all English speaking countries. 
Sister Rose Gertrude written article for The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 
Molakai; how the disease how itis treated and cured, and how the lepers 
live their exile. 
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